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Propositi tenazr.""—Hor. 
Tue intellectual power possessed by man manifests itself most distinctly 
when we contemplate its exertions co-operating with the powers of nature. 
There are limits at which, when the products.of nature have arrived, their 
valuable qualities remain stationary or decline, if the human intellect does 
not interest itself in their improvement. Urged on by his perception of 
future advantages, and frequently by an inexplicable attachment to the 
beautiful and useful, man searches out attentively the means of increasing 
the perfections of those plants and animals which, in his rudest state, he 
seized upon as his means of sustenance, The cqrn that now constitutes 
the food of man in his civilized state, differs in size and in grain from the 
seedy grass, which, at the earliest period, he shared with those meagre 
and coarse-haired brutes, that now, by cultivation, furnish our tables with 
delicious food, and afford us the material of warm and elegant clothing. 
There is not a flower, a vegetable, or a fruit, in our gardens, not a blade of 
grass in our fields, not an animal subservient to our necessities or our 4 
pleasures, but what excels, in an incomparable degree, the original of the 
species presented to man by the hand of nature; and warrants us in attri- 
buting to the human intellect a marked sympathy with the great creative 


power itself. 
But man is not permitted to content himself with increasing and - 
improving the rude productions of nature. The wool, the flax, the silk, and 


the cotton, which, by his careful attention, possess a far finer, more tena- 
cious, and more beautiful thread, must not only be gathered in and pre- 
pared for use, but be made to constitute the filaments of a fabric subser- 
vient to the several purposes of decency or of health, of comfort or of 
luxury. The raw material must be adapted to the hands of the spinner, 
the throwster, and the weaver. 
Man does not work with his hands alone. His mind points out to him 
what he is to do, and how he is to do it; while his bodily powers, parti- oh} 
cularly those of his arms, hands, and fingers, become the natural machi- 
nery with which he is to operate. The strong and pliant sinew, the flexible 
and sensitive hands and fingers, with the aid of what are now regarded as 
rudely contrived implements, could, however, make only a slow and painful 
progress towards the production of that elegance and abundance in the 
fabrics subservient to clothing alone, which we now find the human intel- 
lect capable of creating. And yet, when we considerately compare the 
raw article, the flax, the wool, or the silk, in its crude state, with the fine 
linen, the cloth of smooth and delicate texture, or the brocades and 
velvets known even to our ancestors before the improvement and almost 
perfection of machinery, we shall be astonished at the triumph of the 
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human intellect, and perceive how the possession of these beautiful articles 
became more and more desirable, and how the powers of the mind, 
which had given them existence, were called upon to discover means of 
increasing their quantity. 

This demand, which has been increasing in magnitude since the decline 
of the military feudal governments of Europe, gave rise to those inventions 
in machinery which excite the admiration of persons most habituated to 
look at them with the coolness of men of business. It is in this demand, 
and in our means of supplying it with such amazing facility by the crea- 
tive powers of machinery, that are found all the benefits of our foreign 
commerce, and the multiplicity of our domestic comforts. The wines, the 
oils, the spices, the furs, and all the other natural products of other cli- 
mates, might be made, by the abundance which issues from our machinery, 
almost as common as if they were the growth of our own hills and valleys, 
were it not for the high duties laid upon imported articles. Still, notwith- 
standing such restrictions on the returns due to our industry, there is no 
ene who enjoy more of the natural products of other climates than those 
of Britain; and when we see the cottager’s wife, at her evening’s repast, 
sweetening the tea from China with sugar from the West Indies, and 
clothed in cotton which came to the looms of Lancashire or Lanark from 
America or Egypt, we have a proof before us, though one of the humblest, 
of the advantages which originate with the manufacturer, principally 
through the abundance to which, by means of machinery, he is able to 
give existence. 

It was not until the last century that the service of the mechanical 
powers, in the production of articles of manufacture, began to be fully 
developed ; and even that century had more than half elapsed, before 
the effects of the command obtained by the industry and intelligence of 
our British mechanists and manufactures over those powers, became per- 
ceptible in the changes which were gradually taking place in the character 
of our commerce. We had previously imported, on very disadvantageous 
terms, the fabrics of more ingenious nations, for which we exported much 
of our own raw produce, and even corn; or paid for them in silver 
received chiefly as balances, in the intermediate transactions which we 
carried on between other nations; but which, although it was nothing 
more than the wages of an active carrying trade, was regarded, by our 
early economists, as the only genuine sign of a lucrative commerce. 
It might be so at that period, because such corn was received as a return 
for a species of service or labour ; and it was better to have such price of 
labour, to export for articles of foreign manufacture, than to purchase 
them with the raw produce of an island, which is seldom more than ade- 
quate to the supply of its inhabitants. But the spirit of industry which 
actuated the people of this country soon discovered, in the arts of manu- 
facture, other means of purchasing foreign productions. 

At first the raw material of our rising manufactures was almost wholly 
of our own growth ; and, as well by the activity of our merchants as by 
the real goodness of the fabric, the demand became greater than the 
supply. The wages of labour, and the prices of the raw material neces- 
sarily increased under such circumstances, so that our capitalists and 
manufacturers were sometimes driven to expedients, dishonourable in 
themselves, and which threatened, in the apprehensions of intelligent men, 
the decline of our early commercial advantages. Smollet, at the con- 
clusion of the reign of George II. tells us that the English manufacturers 
were intent upon discovering unjustifiable methods of reducing the price 
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of labour and material, so that ‘‘many of the English manufactures, being 
found slight and unserviceable, grew into discredit abroad ;” and, he adds, 
‘¢ thus the art of producing them more perfect may in time be totally lost 
at home : the cloths now made in England are inferior in texture and fabric 
to those that were manufactured at the beginning of the century.” The 
historian was not aware, that the birth of the greatest of the practical powers 
of mechanics was, at the time of his writing, rapidly approaching; nor could 
he have anticipated, by any exertion of his vivid imagination, the astonish- 
ing consequences of that birth. Undoubtedly the theory of mechanics had 
been long known to students and philosophers, but nature appeared not to 
have confided to man the means by which he could realize the beautiful 
and sublime, to which this theory directed his attention; and one of the 
philosophers of the last century (Hume) speaks of mechanics merely as a 
speculation ‘ agreeable to the natural vanity and curiosity of man.” But 
the practical power of mechanics does not seem to proceed from previous 
theory, although it may serve to eonfirm the truths at which speculative 
men had previously arrived. It is found emanating from the untutored 
perceptions of men who knew nothing of the beaten highway of knowledge, 
but who, having ascertained the position of the object required, found or 
made a way to it entirely and decidedly their own. This is a fact con- 
nected with practical mechanics, in some of the most important applications 
of them to the purposes of utility, as admirable in itself as in its effects 
upon human society ; and yet it is no reproach to scientific men, that what 
they have mentally imagined and proved, others, unacquainted with their 
researches, have put into practice. Like the two sciences of pure geometry 
and algebra, the theorist and the practical inventor arrive, by totally dif- 
ferent processes, at the same results; and the latter, being confirmed and 
emboldened by the truths demonstrated by the former, they proceed in 
their subsequent course together, and advance, with mutual ‘confidence, 
towards those astonishing combinations and results, on which the happiness 
of mankind is so greatly dependent. Much of what was thought to be 
merely speculative is now known to be perfectly practicable; and the 
impossible in what were formerly termed the dreams of philosophers, is gra- 
dually vanishing, not merely before the imagination, but from the eye and 
the hand of the mechanist ; while the human intellect begins to despise all 
the limits with which ignorance and timidity had bounded the accomplish- 
ment of its beneficial purposes. 

Amongst those, by whose strong intuitive powers of mind, at the very 
period when Smollet considered the manufactures of this country to be 
verging towards their decline, the manufacturers of Britain were enabled to 
call to their aid the improved powers of machinery and capital, and to sur- 
pass, in an almost infinite degree, those of every nation in the civilized 
world, arose Mr. Jepip1an Srrurr. He sprang from a family which had 
little interest with that class of men to whom he afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished ornament, and whose pursuits he, by his enlightened mind and 
indefatigable endeavours, at once eclipsed, and gave to them a new and 
more efficient direction. He was born at Normanton, (South Normanton, 
we believe,) in Derbyshire, some time in the year 1723, and was the second 
son of a farmer and maltster. The district around him was rude, and he 
had few means of cultivating his extraordinary mind. His father is said to 
have been not deficient in natural talents, but of a vulgar and severe cha- 
racter ; insisting upon the obedience of his children, but caring little about 
their welfare. Under such a parent, young Jedidiah, whose mind was 
strong, and adhesive to its own plans, could learn little more than a firm 
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reliance on his own natural resources. It has been observed that there are 
intellects, as there are trees, that thrive best when they are least cultivated. 
Education is to many among the multitude, what grafting is to our fruit- 
trees ; it makes them bear finer productions than they would do of them- 
selves, but those productions are not new, nor are they their own. Perhaps 
most men who, in any station of life, display that originality in either good 
or evil which particularly distinguishes them in their own and succeeding 
generations as the benefactors or the foes of their race, have owed little or 
nothing to education. 

Jedediah, while a youth, took no bent from his father, but his firmness 
of resolution—his tenacity of purpose ; in every thing else, his neglected, or 
rather unaided, mind took its own direction. He thought for himself. 

Intellectual men, so circumstanced, are observed to abound with contriv- 
ances. They possess not only determination as to the end proposed, but 
2n ingenuity with respect to the means; in which they are seen to surpass 
men who have been accustomed to yield to friendly dictation, or to rely 
— inculcated dogmas. It is true, that unrelaxed strength of mind can 

one support such men; and that, as they stand alone, they are singled 
out by the malevolent and the envious as objects of attack. This must be 
admitted by all who are conversant in the history of society. Many, thus 
isolated, fall; but some, by their fortitude, stand, and become, by their 
works, monuments of the age in which they have lived. 

It must not, however, be inferred from what has been said, that 
Mr. Strutt was, in his youth, without those rudiments of literature and 
science that constitute the ground-work of education in civilized life. 
At what village-schoo! the son of a farmer was taught the arts of reading 
and writing, or such branches of practical arithmetic as are considered 
sufficient for boys in his condition, it is not necessary to inquire; such 
instruction, though highly useful, has little influence in forming the intel- 
lectual character. But young Jedidiah did not merely read, write, and 
cast accounts—he thought, observed, remembered. He was attached to 
mechanical pursuits, and discovered of himself several methods of subject- 
ing the lever or the wheel to any motive power, and of combining them, in 
order to effect operations which at once amused his youthful fancy and 
expanded his mind. 

At the age of twenty-eight, we find him im possession of a farm at 
Blackwell, not many miles from the place of his birth. In the next year, 
he married the sister of Mr. William Woollatt, a hosier, or frame-work 
knitter; and this connexion brought him acquainted with the stocking- 
frame, probably the first piece of complex machinery that he had had an 
opportunity of inspecting. The stocking-frame had, at that period, been 
inyented something more than a hundred and twenty years; and, for the 
age in which it was produced, must be regarded as an extraordinary effort 
of mechanical skill. It had not, however, so much superseded the use of 
the domestic knitting-needles, as it had rendered stockings a more market- 
able article, and had so far increased the advantages of trade, and generally 
benefited the country. Stockings continued to be knitted by the wives 
and daughters of farmers; and some vestiges of that species of home manu- 
facture amongst old ladies of villages and farm-houses still remain, though 
the employment is followed more for amusement than profit. Mr. Strutt 
saw instantly the principle on which the stocking-frame was organized, as 
well as those defects in that organization which frequently impeded the 
accuracy or neatness of its operations. He, accordingly, devoted his 
attention to its improvement, and the enlargement of its powers. In this he 
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had to contend with the prejudices of the ignorant; and it was not easy to 
persuade the machine-makers to adopt alterations in a machine, which, 
from father to son, they had been accustomed to construct in a particular 
manner, with very vague ideas of the principles of mechanism on which it 
was fabricated. Siill, in opposition to repeated obstacles, he persevered, 
and, in less than two years, brought the knitting-frame to the highest degree 
of perfection of which it was then thought to be susceptible; and he added 
to it an invention, entirely his own, by which raised or elevated stripes, 
called ribs, were wrought with facility in fabricating the stockings. A 
patent for these improvements, and particularly for making Ribbed Cotton 
Stockings, was taken out by him and his brother-in-law, in the year 1756; 
and they removed to Derby, where they commenced business, in partner- 
ship, as hosiers. 

While Mr. Strutt was enjoying the benefits of this invention, and of the 
other improvements he had made to the stocking-frame, and was realizing, 
from that honourable source, sufficient capital to enable him to take part in 
a different application of the powers of machinery then about to be brought 
into existence,—Mr. Arkwright, afterwards Sir Richard Arkwright, was 
seeking the means of putting into action his important invention for spinning 
cotton. It was not until years of perseverance had elapsed, that Mr. Ark- 
wright, in the humble situation of itinerant barber and hair-dealer, could 
find patronage and capital for an undertaking, which has given to Britain 
a manufacture unequalled by any in the whole world, with respect to the 
extent of domestic and foreign traffic which it employs, the wealth it 
creates, and the portion of the population which it engages in its various 
departments. It would be a curious question, could it be ascertained, if 
Arkwright ever conceived even a faint idea of the immense source of indi- 
vidual! and national wealth, the secret of which he carried about with him, 
year after year, amidst the many deprivations of poverty. He had undoubt- 
edly a strong, inciting hope, blended with prudent resolution, which enabled 
him to persevere in his object without divulging his plan, and encouraged 
him to look beyond the difficulties, not only of his situation, but those 
obstacles that originate in the ignorance, the jealousy, and the mistrust of 
mankind: but magnificent as the visions of that hope may have been, they 
must have left him in astonishment at the realities of his own success. 

Mr. Arkwright’s first works were opened at Nottingham, in 1768; but 
they were upon a very limited scale, and required the invigorating aid of 
capital, when Mr, Strutt was invited to inspect them, and to take a share 
in the concern. That gentleman was soon convinced of the practicability 
and importance of the undertaking; and, with Mr. Need, who was, at that 
period, his partner in the hosiery business at Derby, he agreed to furnish 
the pecuniary means of conducting the new manufacture upon a scale 
adequate to the views which it opened to his expectations. Mr. Arkwright 
then took out a patent, and, in 1769, a mill was built, in which horses were 
used as the motive power. The use of horses was, however, found to be a 
burdensome expense to the infant concern; and, in 1771, the works were 
transferred to Cromford, in Derbyshire, where a mill of far more extensive 
dimensions was erected, the machinery of which was put into motion by 
a water-wheel. 

The consequences of the junction of men so intelligent and persevering, 
were soon apparent; but, while they produced cotton threads of every 
requisite firmness, length, and tenacity, they suddenly met with obstacles 
to the sale and consumption of the article which had previously been so 
great a desideratum in the manufacturing community. The prejudices and 
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imagined interests of the calico-weavers and dealers in linen thread, were 
opposed to the introduction of cotton thread for purposes which had been 
previously effected by flaxen yarn; for the calicoes then made consisted of 
foreign or Irish linen yarn for the warp, and such short cotton threads for 
the weft as could be spun by the common distaff, or the spindle. This 
opposition assumed a very formidable appearance, particularly in Lanca- 
shire, and threatened to give a serious check to the progress of that success 
which Mr. Strutt and his partners with so much reason had anticipated. 
But Mr. Strutt was not discouraged by seeing the market thus attempted to 
be closed against him: he knew that there existed the extensive market of 
the public beyond that of the weavers, and he resolved, that if the weavers 
would not allow him access to the former by the road of which they held 
possession, he would make a road of his own. With this determination, in 
concert with his partners, he opened the calico manufactory at Derby, in the 
year 1773. The weavers of Lancashire, and other places, saw the rise of 
this establishment with vexation. They combined against the long cotton 
yarn spun by Mr. Arkwright and his partners ; and they now resolved, that 
those gentlemen should not, as weavers, make use of their own manufacture 
as spinners. 

By a law, for the protection of the linen manufactures, the calicoes 
composed of cotton interwoven with linen yarn, were subjected to a duty 
of three-pence the square yard; and it was now contended by the leaders 
of the combination, that the new calicoes, composed of cotton entirely, were 
liable to a double duty, or the payment of sixpence per yard. Under the 
influence of these persons, this interpretation of the act was enforced by 
the officers of the excise ; and the sale of calicoes made of cotton wholly, 
was considered to be prohibited by the provisions of the same act, when 
such calicoes were printed. An attack of this nature compelled Mr. Strutt 
and his partners to make an appeal to the legislature, and a bill was brought 
into parliament to exempt calicoes made wholly of cotton from these rigorous 
enactments. The opposition to this equitable measure was great, parti- 
cularly as erroneous notions were prevalent, at that period, relative to the 
employment of a foreign article in our manufactures, which, it was asserted, 
would be injurious to the cultivation of our wool and flax; and these 
Opinions were backed by the narrow and mistaken interests of existing 
traders and manufacturers. The expense attendant upon an application to 
parliament, thus strenuously opposed, was great, and might have had 
serious consequences on the yet infant establishment; but the new manu- 
facture had already given testimony of its public utility—and public utility, 
when clearly manifested, is a species of public strength, which private 
interests, however combined, can never overwhelm. In 1774, the parlia- 
ment began to be convinced, that the recent invention had placed the cotton 
manufacture beyond the restraints of statutory regulations; and, in the 
preamble of an act which acceded to the wishes of Mr. Strutt and his 
partners, it was acknowledged to be ‘‘ a lawful and laudable manu- 
facture.” 

But the immediate and partial interests of capitalists, and the operatives 
in their employ, were not confined to measures of opposition, which, though 
illiberal, were legal. Recourse was had by the latter to violence, and by 
the former to artful malevolence. The humble artizans, whose wives and 
children assisted in the precarious subsistence of the family by spinning, on 
the distaff or common spindle, the cotton thread for the weft, had previously 
been irritated against the inventions of Hargreaves, an ingenious carpenter 
at Blackburn, in Lancashire, by which the cotton‘yarn for the weft could 
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be prepared in less than half the time in which it could be spun by mere 
manual labour. The same mechanic had also given existence to the 
spinning-jenny, by means of which the same yarn could be made with 
incalculable facility. This man fell a martyr to his intellectual energy. 
He was driven from his home: manufacturers, who adopted his inventions, 
became the victims of an infuriated mob; and he was compelled, after the 
destruction of his house and his works, to seek refuge at Nottingham ; 
where he vainly endeavoured, for a time, to obtain countenance for his 
beneficial inventions, and where, after being driven from misery to further 
misery, he terminated his wretched but valuable existence in the work- 
house. Similar violence arose against Mr. Arkwright and his partner, 
Mr. Strutt. The class of operatives, totally unconscious of the employment 
which these intelligent men were opening for them and their progeny,* were 
inflamed with the most malignant spirit, and a large factory, which had 
been erected by Mr. Arkwright and his partners at Birkacre, near Chorley, 
in Lancashire, was destroyed by an enraged and ignorant mob, in the very 
face of the civil authorities. 

But the enemies of the new manufacture relied chiefly upon attacks, 
which were encouraged to be made upon the patent of Mr. Arkwright, 
taken out by him immediately before his partnership with Messrs. Strutt 
and Need. In 1772, an action at law was brought, supported by loose 
allegations, and carried on at the joint expense of a combination, to set 
aside this patent; but a verdict was given in favour of Mr. Arkwright. 
In 1775, that gentleman took out a second patent for subsequent inven- 
tions, by which the carding of the cotton was greatly facilitated. The 
combination, discouraged by their recent failure, and unable to discover 
even the shadow of a pretence for their legal attacks upon this new source 
of prosperity to the new manufacture, remained inactive until 1781. It 
was then pretended, that the specification in the patent did not contain 
a distinct description of the machinery. This was the ground of a fresh 
action, and a verdict was given against the patent. A blow so unexpected 
was severely felt by the partners; and it seems to have been the opinion of 
these gentlemen, that upon the protection of parliament alone could™they 
rely for the just remuneration of their talents, industry, and enterprize. 
Certainly, the manufacture had then been more than ten years in operation, 
and had sufficiently manifested its national importance. The importation 
of cotton wool had risen, during that period, from one million of pounds 
weight to nearly eight millions; and the exportation of cotton goods was 
exhibiting more than a proportional increase. Such an accession to the 
national wealth, arising from the new manufacture alone, was, undoubtedly, 
a just object of legislative attention. On the other hand, there was a 
reluctance in these gentlemen to call upon the interference of parliament, 
which is apt to irritate the mind of the public, and to create a general 
sentiment against those who appeal to its protection: besides, so strong 
had the estimation of their fabrics become, both at home and abroad, that, 
even had the patents been then dissolved, their works must still have kept 
the head they had gained beyond all competition. Instead, therefore, of 
appealing to parliament, for which a petition had been actually prepared, 
they sought and obtained a new trial ; which came on in February, 1781, be- 
fore Lord Loughborough, when the verdict against the patent was reversed. 





* In 1767, there were not thirty thousand persons employed in the cotton manu- 
facture: now, in consequence of the inventions which the workmen endeavoured to 
destroy, there are at least a million. 
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Foiled in their attempt to throw the patent open, and thus to clear their 
way toa 1 yes in the extending trade of the new manufacture, the 
combination had recourse to a new expedient. For the first time, a prior 
inventor was named; and, in the June of the same year, at a trial before 
a — jury, at which Mr. Justice Buller presided, a person named Highs, 
or Hayes, a reed-maker, of Bolton, was brought forward; who swore that, 
in 1768, he communicated an invention of spinning by rollers, to a watch- 
maker, named Kay; and Kay, in his evidence, also swore that he had 
shewn this model to Mr. Arkwright. On testimony of this sort, which, if 
founded on fact, had most unaccountably and improbably lain dormant for 
sixteen years, a verdict was given against the patent, which, since that 

iod, has ceased to exist. But, notwithstanding this decision, the claim 
of Sir Richard Arkwright to the originality of the invention, with which his 
own fame, and so large a portion of the prosperity of the nation, are con- 
nected, continues to be considered as indisputable; nor were the advan- 
tages, which he and his partners had obtained, materially diminished. 
The principle of correct organization, which seems to be the latent spring 
that governs the intellect of the inventor and arranger of machinery on an 
extensive scale, is perceptible in all his transactions; and the whole 
establishment, with all the regulations of his trade, is modified with the 
same attention to the bearing of their particular effects upon the movement 
of the whole. Hence, in the course of sixteen years, the whole manu- 
facture had become so dependent upon the master minds in which it 
originated, that, though now subjected to legal infringement, it remained 
morally and practically in the hands of its first possessors. 

We have carried through the history of Arkwright’s patent to its dis- 
solution, although, in 1775, Mr. Jedidiah Strutt had begun the foundation 
of cotton works at Belper and at Milford, which lie from six to eight miles 
north of Derby, where he still carried on his improved manufacture of 
stockings on a very extensive scale, in partnership with Mr. Need. The 
works at Belper and Milford have since been enlarged and improved to 
an astonishing degree of magnitude and perfection; and Belper, then an 
inconsiderable village, has attained the rank of a populous town, where 
several hundred families subsist by employment in these great and bene- 
ficial establishments. A systematic attention to the comfort and health of 
the operatives of both sexes and of various ages, is there constantly main- 
tained, and so modified and so rationally enforced, that, without trespassing 
upon individual independence, it secures a large proportion of social benefit 
to the whole body. Education is fostered—knowledge is diffused—and, 

ps, in no town throughout England are the principles of constitutional 
iberty more extensively understood, or advocated and acted upon with 
more’ good sense and discretion. The population drawn together by a well- 
regulated manufactory must necessarily participate in that spirit of orga- 
nization to which it owes its origin ; ch the town of Belper, beautifully 
situate on the banks of the Derwent, upon the first rise, beyond Derby, of 
the mountainous ridge of lime-stone rocks, and thus possessing advantages 
natural as well as moral, affords one of the happiest illustrations of the 
proposition of Mr. M‘Cullock, that “ the health, morals, and intelligence 
of the population of the nation have all gained by the present manufac- 
turing system.” 

Mr. Strutt, anxious that these works should be conducted on principles 
as durable as their utility, resided sometimes at Belper and sometimes at 
Milford, during several years; promoting by his own undeviating regu- 
larity, a system of management, which seemed to him indispensable in 
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the trading concerns of works which were rapidly blending the prosperity 
of his family with the welfare of the nation. Subsequently he resided at 
Derby, and died in the year 1797, at the age of seventy-one. His cha- 
racter is easily drawn from the outline of his history. A cool, clear energy 
of intellect supplied him with the means of devising his mechanical 
improvements and inventions, and he carried this mental energy into the 
conduct of his establishments, as they increased in magnitude. 

His tenacity of purpose in all his transactions resulted from his conviction that 
his determinations were founded upon moral, as his mechanical plans were 
upon natural truths: in fact, there can be no moral fortitude, where this 
conviction is wanting. His perceptien was, with respect to the general 
views of society, as strong as they were in those matters that belonged to 
his immediate pursuits: his opinions on religion and public affairs were 
liberal ; always tending towards what he thought conducive to the service 
or happiness of mankind ; and he saw the national advantages arising from 
the new manufacture, with gratification not inferior to that with which he 
felt it was to be the source of a princely income to his family.—A whole- 
length portrait (from which our present engraving is taken,) of Jedidiah 
Strutt, - was painted by Wright, of Derby, and is now in possession of 
his grandson, Edward Strutt, Esq. member of parliament for Derby. 

On his decease, he was succeeded in his extensive concerns by his sons, 
William, Joseph, and George Benson Strutt, Esqrs. These gentlemen 
relinquished the manufacture of stockings in Derby, about the year 1805. 

In the year 1830, William Strutt, Esq. father of the present member for 
Derby, died, highly esteemed for that spirit of improvement, to which his 
native town is indebted for numerous conveniences and embellishments. 
He united the cool inventive powers of his father, to an extent of scientific 


acquirements seldom surpassed. He was a member of the Royal Society, 


and, in prin with Dr. Darwin, and other eminent men then resident in 


Derby, he was a founder of the Derby Philosophical Society. He was fond 
of rendering science useful. His elegant mansion at St. Helens abounded 
with proofs of the practicability and advantage of applying our knowledge 
of the mechanical and philosophical powers to the purposes of domestic 
life. The Derbyshire Infirmary, the most complete Loopital in the king- 
dom, displays his admirable skill in adapting scientific principles to the 
various services of comfort and convenience, so requisite in an establish- 
ment of that nature ; which is not only a lasting monument of his talents, 
but of the philanthropic spirit with which he devoted his time and atten- 
tion to such benevolent objects. 

In a memoir of this nature, it is not expected that we should make 
mention of the surviving persons of Mr. Strutt’s family, but as Edward 
Strutt, Esq., M.P. is before the public asa member of the legislature, 
we may be permitted to say, that he has been three times chosen as the 
representative of his native town: twice before the passing of the Reform 
Bill, without opposition; and, by a triumphant majority, at the last general 
election, when a feeble attempt was made by the conservative party to 
bring in Sir Charles Colville. By birth and by education, Mr. Strutt is 
the friend and advocate of the people. He has made their rights and 
interests his principal study ; and the truths which observation and reading 
have implanted in his mind are urged and acted upon by him with the 
extent of intelligence, and firmness of purpose, so remarkably character- 
istic of his family. : 


-—-— 
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_ ON THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 
Jss 
(Continued from p. ggg.) 


Tue Hercules of Euripides, though certainly not the most dignified representation of 
that hero extant, is distinguished by a spirit, in design and execution, which causes him 
to stand forth in what artists call a bold relief from the usual quiet grouping of characters, 
in which the last great tragedian of Athens appears so much to have delighted. To those 
acquainted with the outlines “Jove’s great son” contained in the Trachinie of Sophocles, 
the portrait of the same personage in the Alcestis presents a very fair instance of the 
extent to which two masters of their art may differ in their several modes of treating the 
same subject ; nor does the hero, as delineated in the latter drama, seem a less novel 
acquaintance to the reader, who, following the dim light of tradition into a remote period 
of mythic history, has been previously accustomed to view him in the light of a mighty 
conqueror, leading a hardy population from the reedy wastes of Chaldea, to revel in 
the magnificence of Tyre and Egypt; planting every height with his standards, and 
filling every region with his renown, from Caucasus to Mount Atlas; and then as speedily 
fading ‘like a bright exhalation in the evening,” leaving his power to be swallowed by 
the reaction of a general force for a moment only prostrated before him, and his name 
to form the groundwork of a thousand fables, varied ad infinitum according to the extra- 
vagant imaginations of oral annalists. Instead of a successful victor and enthroned 
monarch, we find a solitary and daring adventurer, differing but slightly in character or 
pursuits from one of the Paladins of Ariosto, or any 


“ Knight of Logres or of Lyones 
Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore”— 


with this single exception, indeed, that if the essentials of a true knight were really, “ferir 
hault et parler bas,” he appears at times to be lamentably deficient in the latter quality. 


There is, however, the same reckless spirit which courts danger as a bride, the same 
frank and unsuspicious openness, and the same eagerness to pursue tyrants and oppressors 
to the farthest limits of the earth, as might have distinguished the most celebrated of that 
galaxy of worthies, who surrounded the round table at Tintagel, or who left a spotless 
shield and a redoubted lance in the somewhat more substantial pass of Roncesvalles. 
With so many requisites to constitute a model of chivalric excellence, it is rather singu- 
lar, that the same ingenious spirit, which in the middle ages transmuted Theseus into a 
feudal baron, with hounds stretched beside his hearth, and hawks perched upon the 
rafters of his hall; which changed the gracefully armed Athenian horseman into a grim 
northern warrior, with barbed steed and mail of proof, and set up lists for combat “a 
Voutrance,” under the very shades of Academus, and within hearing of the flow of the 
Tlissus, should never have ventured upon a similar transformation at the expense of the 
Tyrinthian prince. The formidable club might easily have been rendered a resistless and 
enchanted blade, while Omphale might have figured either asa “belle Yssonde” of changeless 
fidelity, or a leman gay of the Duessa family, according to the imagination of the author. 
It may excite also some surprise, that no Grecian Cervantes ever pointed the shafts of his 
ridicule against the hair-brained Quixotism which distinguishes the undertakings of this 
errant adventurer of former days. That svch was not the case, we are certainly not 
entitled decisively to pronounce, as many pieces of playful humour upon the subject may 
have existed in the lost writings of the satiric dramatists and middle comedians ; but, 
assuming the absence of that which does not appear by contemporary testimony to have 
existed, the fact may be with no great difficulty accounted for, by remembering that it 
is only when the manners of a people at large are influenced by the creations of tradi- 
tion and romance, that the satirist prepares his quiver against such unsubstantial shadows. 
Now, that the qualities of the Hercules and Theseus of antiquity—qualities which, at a 
subsequent period, when represented under other names, gave a tincture to the manners 
of the greater part of Europe—were never patronised to any great degree by the several 
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nations composing the Hellenic family, is sufficiently evident from the circumstance that 
these are the only two characters of their class in the whole range of Grecian song. 
There is, certainly, nothing like their generous disposition in Homer, where it might be 
most reasonably expected to be found. The hero of the Iliad is a sensual and ferocious 
bandit, with the caprice of a petted child, and the strength of an infuriated beast of prey. 
He of the Odyssey does not gain much upon our admiration by engrafting a more studied 
cruelty, and a more refined craft, upon principles quite as revolting ; whilst the subor- 
dinate actors in these great epics are for the most part reducible to nearly the same 
standard as the principal performers. Compare with these the chiefs of Saracenic and 
Indian romance, the jarls of Scandinavian verse, or, above all, those warriors, whether 
imaginary or real, whose names the genius of Ossian has succeeded in consecrating to 
immortality, by connecting them with the gleams of the moonbeam on the waste, and the 
sighing of the blast among the reeds of the lake—and it will be at once perceived how far the 
Greeks fell below the nations whom we are accustomed to look upon as most barbarous, 
in the ascription of such moral ornaments to their heroes, as have readily gained elsewhere 
the greatest portion of popular applause. Among these it is hardly necessary to mention 
courtesy to friends, generosity to foes, and, though last not least, that deference to the gentler 
sex, which may be justly designated a law of nature for the preservation of society, whose 
existence always constitutes a protection from any overt act against decency and order, 
and whose absence invariably distinguishes a condition of mankind of the lowest pos- 
sible grade and character. This, however, is a long digression, and we hasten to return 
to the subject of our drama. 

Shortly before the death of Alcestis, Hercules, by the power of the persecuting house 
of Eurystheus, has been devoted to the performance of a new labour of unexampled 
danger. Alone, and with no other aids than a strong arm and a dauntless heart, he is 
directed to penetrate into Thrace, and to bear off from Diomede, a flourishing tyrant of 
that country, a celebrated stud of horses, which he has been in the habit of feeding with 


the flesh of previous adventurers. Hercules, who it appears is not at first acquainted 
with the full extent of the peril to which he is exposed, at once sets forward on his expe- 
dition. He traverses the Corinthian isthmus, passes through the fertile plains of Beotia, 
surmounts the rugged crags of the Othryc chain, and arrives, with a weary frame but an 
undiminished resolution, at the threshold of Admetus, with whom, it seems, he has been 
connected by the ties of previous hospitality, The following brief dialogue, characteristic 
of the military indifference of the hero, then takes place with the chorus :— 


Her. Say, habitants of this Phercean earth, 
if in his palace I may greet your king? 
Cho. Thou mayest, oh Hercules! and next say thou, 
What leads thee to Thessalian Pherce thus ? 
Her. A certain task Eurystheus has imposed. 
Whither then goest thou? on what wandering quest? 
Her. From Thracian Diomede to win hie steeds. 
Impossible! knowest thou this tyrant king? 
Her. Not I, since yet his realms are far remote. 
Cho. Not without battle may those steeds be won. 
Her. Nor is it mine such wager to refuse. 
Be certain, then, one of the twain must die. 
Her. Be it so. My first of fields has long been fought. 
And if in fight thou slayest thy foe—what next? 
Her. To Argos, with his horses I return. 
No easy task to bridle them, methinks. 
Her, What! is the breath within their nostrils flame? 
Cho. No: but their daily food is flesh of man. 
Her. Such food, bethink thee, suits but beasts of prey. 
Cho. Thyself shalt see their stalls deep dyed with gore. 
. And of what lineage boasts this lord of theirs? 
Cho. From Mars his birth-gold shielded king of Thrace. 
Her. A task well worthy of my fate thon namest, 
If ever with these earthly sons of Mars 
I must contend with bold Lycaon first, 
Next Cycnus, and the third this owner fell 
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Of monster horses, whom I haste to dare, 

For none Alemena’s offspring e’er shall see 

Turn like a recreant back, whate’er the foe. 
The appearance of Admetus, who advances from within, with his hair shorn, in the manner 
of a mourner, prevents the conversation from proceeding any further. Hercules immediately 
questions him as to the reason of this mark of sorrow, while Admetus ingeniously eludes men- 
tioning the full extent of his loss, under the fear that his guest, unwilling to intrude on a scene 
of domestic sorrow, may be induced to seek a temporary shelter elsewhere. The hero, there- 
fore, is led to believe that some one unrelated to Admetus by birth, and only connected with 
him in the character of a retainer, is the object of lamentation, and, under this belief, 
allows himself to be conducted to the apartment for the reception of guests. There 
is a generous spirit of hospitality, combined with a refined delicacy, developed in this scene, 
which leaves upon the mind a very favourable opinion of the character of Admetus ; 
a feeling which, however, is unfortunately destined to be soon destroyed by the intro- 
duction of his aged parent Pheres. For what possible end this personage is brought 
before the spectators, it is difficult to conceive ; but his presence gives rise to a most 
startling explosion of resentment on the part of Admetus, who upbraids his father, in 
good set terms, as the cause of the death of Alcestis, by his selfish cowardice. The honest 
old monarch, who has expected a very different kind of reception, is for a time silent with 
astonishment, but at length, recovering himself, retorts the charge upon his son with 
interest, and, being prohibited from attending the funeral rites which he had come to wit- 
ness, makes his exit in a fit of natural indignation, while Admetus proceeds with the 
chorus to perform the last melancholy duties to his deceased wife. During this absurd 
altercation, which at times is carried to such a pitch of extravagance as to border pretty 
closely upon the ludicrous, Hercules, it seems, has made himself perfectly at home 
within, and turned the means provided for his enjoyment to such good account, as to 
scare the attendant appointed to wait upon him, from his post, by the boisterous style 
of his revelry. The not very flattering comments of the latter upon the manners of his 
singular guest, and his subsequent conversation with Hercules, we proceed rather freely 
to translate, only pausing for a moment to observe, with respect to the heartless pre- 
cepts delivered in the advice of Hercules,—how melancholy must have been that mirth 
which drew the principal reason for its existence from those very facts, which the judg- 
ment of truth determines to be the most solemn inducements to reflection and concern. 
Yet such has been invariably the language of man in a state of natural religion, when 
driven to seek consolation and support from his own resources. Such was the language 
of the popular Lesbian minstrelsy; such the philosophy of the no less favourite Epicurean 
school ; and such have been, in too many cases, the precepts of a literature, partaking 
much of the same characters, which we have seen prevalent in our own day ; truly illus- 
trative of the miserable maxim of old, “ wive cat reprev aroPavwy yap eoceat roovrog, 
or, as that brief abstract of sensual principle has been so powerfully expressed by apostolic 
lips, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 


Attend. Guests from all different"quarters, many a one, 
To entertain, has been my lot ere now, 
Within these walls :—but never till this day, 
One of such shameless face as he within. 
For, first, although our master’s grief he saw, 
His widowed home he entered ne’ertheless : 
Then not with decency did he receive 
Our service, a3 at such a time was meet, 
But with loud clamours chiding our delay. 
Next taking in his hands the ivy bowl, 
He quaffed the pure juice of the sable grape, 
Until its fiery essence warmed his heart, 
And with the myrtle’s branches crowned his head, 
Howling his songs discordant : thus two sounds, 
In contrast strange within our gates were heard. 
First, the rude ditties of this sensual guest, 
Regardless of his host; and next the dirge 
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Which for the venerated dead we breathed, 
Though from the stranger hiding with all care 
Our grief, for thus Admetus had enjoined. 
And now within the house detained, I wait 
Some crafty thief, or sturdy bandit’s beck, 
Detained from following to her lonely grave 
My kind protectress, and with funeral wail 
Lamenting her who not alone to me, 
But unto all her house a mother proved, 
Softening a thousand times her husband’s wrath, 
And shielding us from blame,—with justice then 
Do I not loathe this most untimely guest? 

Her. Ho, friend ! what mean these sour and thoughtful looks ? 
Not with such carriage, servants it becomes 
Strangers to greet, but with a smiling face. 

Yet thou, although the comrade of thy lord, 
Thou seest beneath this hospitable roof, 
With knitted brows, and visage woe-begone, 
Receivest me, mourning for some vulgar death. 
Come hither, and more wisdom learn of me. 
Knowest thou the tenour of this mortal state? 
I reckon not,—how shouldest thou? listen then,— 
Death is a lot decreed to all on earth, 
Nor is there of her children one who knows, 
If through the morrow shall extend his span. 
Our fortune speeds upon a viewless track, 
Not to be scanned or traced by human art. 
This learning, and by my example taught, 
Rejoice thine heart ; drink deeply—deem to-day 
Thine own, though fortune hers the morrow call ; 
O’er all divinities, distinguish most 
The Cyprian queen, as least disposed to frown ; 
Thy present cares dispel, and by my words 
Persuaded, if I seem to counsel right, 
As wherefore not? thy mourning cast aside ; 
Come in, and entering, join thy pledge to mine, 
Wreathe in like guise thy brow, and know that soon 
The wine’s light sound, as from the bow] it flows, 
Afar shall chase each melancholy thought. 
Since mortal born, as mortals let us live, 
But to the down-cast soul and boding heart, 
"Life in my judgment merits not its name, 
Meaning but care, wretchedness, and woe. 
Attend. This may be true,—but present griefs afford * 
But little space for revelry and mirth. 
Her. A female stranger is deceased—what then ? 
Mourn not while yet thy master’s house is spared. 
Attend. What sayest thou—knowest thou not for whom our grief? 
Her. Aye, if thy lord, at least, has spoken‘truth. 
‘Attend. Too well, too well, as host he fills his part. 
Her. What! for a stranger’s death should I be scorned ? 
Attend, This stranger was an inmate,dearly loved. 
Her. Then hath thy lord some dark mischance concealed. 
Attend. Ask not—suffice it that his griefs are ours. 
Her. Surely such words are for no stranger’s loss. 
Attend. Had I else shunned to look upon thy mirth? 
Her. So! insult has been shewn me, as it seems, 
Attend. At no befitting season art thou come ; 
This know, and as a sign behold our hatr 
Close shorn and sable vest. 
Her. Who then is dead,— 
|Thy master’s child or aged parent—which ¢ 
Attend. Our monarch’s wife herself, oh, guest, we mourn. 
Her. His wife! then, wherefore was I entertained? 
Attend. Respect forbade to send thee from our doors. 
Her, Oh, wretched king! of such a bride deprived. 
Attend. Fallen are we all this day,—not one alone. 
Her. ¥ knew it, well I knew it, when his tears, 
And locks close cut, and mourning dress, I saw ; 
Yet by his words was I deceived, and deemed 
One born afar, and by no tie of blood 
Or love endeared, he carried to the tomb. 
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And thus induced to pass within his gates, 

Have I been revelling in the house of one 

Bowed by the heaviest grief; and wreathed my head 

With festal leaves ! (to the Attendani,) to think, too, that thy tongue 
Should silence keep ‘neath such a weight of ill. 

Quick! tell me in what spot the queen is laid. 

. Near the straight road which to Larissa leads, 
Leaving our suburbs, thou the tomb may’st see. 

. Oh, much enduring heart,—and thou, my soul : 
Now shew what kind of progeny, to Jove 
Amphitryon’s Argive bride, Alcmena, bore. 

For yet Alcestis shall this hand reclaim, 

And place securely on her husband’s hearth, 

In fitting recompense for favours shewn. 

First then, the sable-mantled king of death 

To meet I hasten; whom, if right I deem, 
Quaffing the blood of victims near the tomb, 

I soon shall find; and if, when ambushed near, 
He chances to approach me, sallying forth 
Upon the instant, and within my arms 

Holding his struggling form, no rescuing power 
Shall force me from his ribs to slack my grasp, 
Till to my hands he renders back the queen ! 
Or if this prey I find not by the grave, 

Seeking his sanguine draught, to Hades next, 
Dim house of Ceres’ daughter, and her spouse, 
Will I proceed, and seek Alcestis thence : 
Whom I sball surely gain, and bring once more 
To share the home of this considerate host, 
Who thus hath given me welcome to his doors ; 
Though stricken with misfortune’s keenest shaft, 
And nobly hid his grief to spare mine own. 
Than this, more hospitably who could act,— 
Greek, or Thessalian? towards an ingrate, then, 
Ne’er shall he deem his kindness has been shown. 





Hercules, upon this, retires from the stage, which is again occupied by Admews, 
returning with the funeral procession from the tomb of his wife. The length to which 
we have already extended our remarks compels us to pass over his pathetic address to 
the chorus, in which he contrasts his present state of misery with the enviable quiet and 
passionless sleep of the deceased. The chorus attempt to console him with the usual 
arguments to fortitude, drawn from the consideration of the inflexible character of a 
necessity to which all must submit. After sufficient time has thus elapsed for the 
accomplishment of the principal action of the piece, Hercules re-enters, leading a veiled 
figure by the hand, and thus accosts the Thessalian monarch. 


Her. Unto a friend with freedom should we spea¥, 
Admetus, nor reserve in sullen wrath 
Aught which the offended heart a grievance deems ; 
I then, when present in thine hour of woe, 
Thought it but right to learn the cause of thee ; 
But thou, the death yet recent, of thy wife 
Concealing, gavest me entrance to thine halls, 
Feigning the loss of one of different kin : 
Thus have I crowned my head, and to the gods 
Libations poured, within a house bereaved ; 
This for complaint most worthy cause I deem, 
But mean not to thine ills to add increase ; 
Rather the cause which brings me hither now 
Back to thy doors, in brief let me explain : 
This woman whom thou seest, receive and keep, 
Till with the Thracian horses I return 
Triumphant o’er the fierce Bistonian king ; 
Or if I perish, which the gods forbid, 
I leave her as a handmaid to thine house ; 
No lightly purchased gift, as thou shalt learn. 
For as I journeyed hence with certain games, 
Free to all comers, and well worth their toil, 
I chanced to meet, from whence this prize I bore. 
As first in value,—since to those who proved, 
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in the less arduous contests eminent 

For strength and speed, were offered high-bred steeds ; 
And to the victors in the sterner strife 

Of wrestling and the cestus, herds of beeves ; 
With (last of all) this female : shameful then 
Would it have been, when such a recompense, 
Labour provoked, to stand inactive by. 

But, as I said, my captive safely keep, 

For no disgraceful spoil by theft procured 

I bring, but what exertion has endeared, 

And what thyself shalt praise me for—ere long. 
Meaning no sleight or insult on a guest 

To cast, far less esteeming thee a foe, 

Did I conceal my wife’s unhappy fate ; 

But ill to ill methinks had added been, 

Hadst thou sought shelter ‘neath a distant roof; 
Nor needed it that thou should’st know my loss— 
Alone oppressed, alone I wished to grieve. 

As for this woman,—hear my earnest prayer, 
And to some other, feeling than myself, 

Sorrow less fell, commit thy prize in trust : 

In this our Phere many friends are thine, 

These seek—but of my loss remind me not. 
Without fresh tears, and anguish felt anew, 

Ne’er could I view her lodged within these walls ; 
On one thus suffering heap not then distress, 

My present lot is hard enough to bear. 
Besides,no home affording comforts meet, 

Here would she find or shelter for her youth, 
(And young, to judge from outward signs she is ;) 
For 'midst the freedoms of our ruder sex 

Scarce could her innocence be kept from wrong, 
And to the chamber of my perished wife 

How could I give her access, or endure 

A stranger in that sacred place to see. 

Moreover, from my people blame I dread, 

And this reproach, that, mindless of the past, 

I aim at wedlock with a younger bride ; 

Lastly, to her by whom this life was saved 
Respect I owe, and whosoe’er thou art, 

Oh youthful stranger, know, that such as thou 
In shape and height was she whose death I mourn. 
Alas! alas! remove her from my sight, 

By all the gods this anxious prayer I urge, 

For gazing on her thus methinks the lost 

I see anew, and at the sight my heart 

Melts in my feeble breast, and from mine eyes 
Fast flow the tears, oh, wretched mourner, now 
Knowest thou in truth the fulness of thy grief! 
Little thy present fortune shows to praise, 

But all, what Heaven to inflict sees fit, must bear. , 
Oh, that the power were mine, thy perished wife 
From darkness into day’s fair light to lead, 

And thus to joy thy present sadness turn. 

Thy friendly will I know—but wherefore this? 
The dead return not, and the wish is vain. 

Let grief have bounds—nor sorrow to excess. 
How much less hard to counsel than to bear ! 
What profits it for ever to lament! 

Little—yet wish I ceaselessly to grieve. 
True—for a love yet vigorous prompts thy tears. 
Oh, words were weak my anguish to depict. 
None shall deny the greatness of thy loss. 

So great that life henceforth one blank must seem. 
Time shall appease thy grief—the wound is new. 
It might be so, if time and death were one. 
Some younger bride perchance the stroke may heal. 
Peace ! peace ! such words I looked not for from thee. 
What then, unwedded, meanest thou to live f 
Linked to no second bride, of that be sure. 
Thinkst thou to benefit the dead by this? 
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Admet. The dead at least shall ne’er dishonoured be. 
Her. ‘Tis well, yet folly all thy choice will deem. 
Admet. Think not thy friend a second love can feel. 

Her. Such truth as this I cannot but commend— 

* Admet. Death would be better than a trust 

Her. Enough—now take this stranger to thine house. 
Admet, By thine all potent Sire, entreat me not. 
Her. Not doing this, believe me, thou wilt err— 
Admet. And doing it, my heart with grief would break— 
Her. Comply—to thine own good compliance tends. 
Admet, Would that thine hand this prize had never won ! 
Her. Yet in that strife thou victor wert as well. 
Admet, Thou hast well said, but let thy prize depart. 
Her. If fit she shall, but whether fit first see— 
Admet. It is—unless to anger me thou aimest. 
Her. Knowing what thou canst know not,—still I plead. 
Admet. Prevail then—though consent my grief increase. 
Her. Soon shalt thou praise me—only now comply— 
Admet. Lead her within, my friends, if this must be. 
Her. Hold—not to menials do I yield my prize. 
Admet. Conduct her then thyself, if such thy will. 
Her. Unto thine hands would I commit the trust. 
Admet. I touch her not, but leave her entrance free. 
Her. Thine own right land alone shall lead her in. 
Admet. Prince, thou constrain’st me, hateful though the act. 
Her. Courage, put forth thine hand and touch thy guest. 
Admet. As toward the mutilated Gorgon’s head. 
Her. Hast thou thy charge ? 
Admet. I have. 
Her. Preserve her then. 
And deem no worthless guest the son of Jove ; 
Look on this face (unveiling Alcestis,) and see if to thy wife 
Likeness it bears, and change thy grief for joy. 
Admet. Ye Gods, what shall I say, wonder unhoped ! 
Is it my very wife whom thus I see, 
Or does some cruel vision mock my gaze? 
Her. No vision, but indeed thy very wife. 
Admet. It is her spectre, from the grave invoked. 
Her. Think’st thou thy guest a necromancer king : 
Admet. Can this be she whom I so late interred ? 
Her. The same—but at thy doubt I marvel not. 
Admet. And may I hail her as a living bride ? 
Her. Thou mayest, for all thine heart could wish is thine. 
Admet. Oh form and countenance of my earliest love, 
Called from despair, do I possess thee still ? 
Her. Even so, may no god in envy frown. 
Admet. Thou glorious offspring of majestic Jove, 
Blessings be on thee, and may he, thy sire 
Preserve thee, for my life hast thou renewed : 
Say how thine arm this wonder has achieved. 
Her. After long conflict with the king of shades. 
Admet. And where took place this strife of which thou speak’st ? 
Her. Beside the tomb, where ambush close I kept. 
Admet. One question yet—why silent stands my wife? ~ 
Her. It is not granted thee her voice to hear 
Till ceremonies due all claims reverse, 
Of earth’s dread gods, and the third morn arise ; 
But lead her in, and worthy as thou art 
Act still the pious host—and now farewell. 
For what the son of Sthenelus enjoins, 
Tis time that hence departing I perform. 
Alces. Remain with us, and share once more our hearth. 
Her. Some future day—at present haste forbids. 
Admet. Go then, and prosper, and unharmed return. 

And now throughout our kingdom we command 

That fatal altars blaze, and dance and song, 

With sacrificial pomp, our joy express, 

For since, with more than former blessings crowned, 

Such happiness we mean not to deny. 





















Thus ends this truly graceful and interesting drama. The passages we have hastily 


translated will enable the reader, in some measure, to judge of its character, but’ 
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we must, at the same time, warn him against forming a general opinion of its 
merits from the parts thus laid before him, It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that they fall very far below the original in merit; a circumstance, owing as well 
to the inability of the translator to do justice to his subject, as to that ditficulty of 
preserving minor beauties of expression and sentiment, which is always felt in 
transferring the language of genius into a different tongue. The reader of Shakspeare 
will, no doubt, be struck with the similarity between the close of the Alcestis and that of 
the Winter’s Tale; and, indeed, if a comparison between the latter scenes of both dramas 
were instituted, there would appear, we apprehend, but very little difference between the 
power of the Greek and English tragedian, Here, however, the parallel must cease : 
and to extend it to their collective writings would be the part only of a blind prejudice 
in favour of every thing ancient, or of a totai want of the perception necessary to deter- 
mine in what the true merits of a dramatic author consists,—for with all* our admiration 
of the melody and pathos of Euripides, or the fiery energy and wonderful imagination of 
the great father of tragic literature, we must at once concede, (and at the present day it 
is rather a trite concession,) that the names of Shakspeare, and those of his great compeers 
forming the galaxy of talent, which distinguishes the Elizabethan era, rank as far above 
those of the ornaments of the Attic stage, as the more quiet and regulated, but often 
affecting works of the latter, are entitled, in their turn, to claim precedence over the 
coldly glittering diction, and stately formality of Racine and Corneille. It is not, how- 
ever, our intention at present to enter into a comparative estimate of the merits of the 
dramatists of ancient and modern times. This has already been done on many previous 
occasions, and by far abler judges than we can pretend to be. We have simply wished 
to direct a more general attention to a production of older days, at present much less 
known, and less highly estimated than it deserves to be. The English reader may not 
be displeased at obtaining an insight, however slight, into one of those productions, 
which once raised the literary reputation of Greee to an eminence, from whence, through 
a long succession of ages it looked down in unrivalled supremacy upon the efforts of the 
rest of the world, while the classical scholar, who has has formerly, in the course of his 
reading encountered this witness to the refined taste of antiquity, on which time, as if in 
respect to the excellences which pervade it, has laid so gentle a hand, will, peihaps, feel 
some degree of pleasure, while the reminiscences of his youthful days are awakened 
afresh by the subject we have been considering. In this, indeed, classical literature has 
an advantage which no other studies possess, It is closely linked with all the associa- 
tions of our boyhood, with those joys which, though long past, continue through the 
medium of memory to exercise a scarcely diminished influence upon the heart, and 
those sorrows which time has since softened down to sources of pleasure, in the same 
manner as distance deprives of their ruggedness, and reduces to grace and uniform- 
ity, paths, which, when we were compelled to traverse them, we found difficult and 
tedious. We cannot open a volume, or hear a favourite passage recited, without the 
recollection of some friend, whom the tide of years and circumstances has since swept 
from our side, of some event which, however unimportant we may deem it now, was 
then capable of exciting our deepest interest, or of some one of the many visions of 
hope, which as they “ come like shadows” in the days of yonth, “so depart” at a sub- 
sequent period, before the wand of that stern and inexorable exorcist, — Experience. 
Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at, if we sometimes invest the 
works of the ancients with a degree of adventitious merit, and regard them with a 
reverence which they may not fully deserve, and in this case, as in many others, if 
we prove wrong in our judgments, we may safely urge the ancient plea, 
“ Si fuit errandum causas habet error honestas.” 

The error is easily excusable when viewed in connexion‘with its cause. 
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CONJECTURES ON APPARITIONS. 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen; both when we wake and when we sleep.” MILTon, 


Aw hour ago I was sitting in my garden, with Plutarch before me ; but I was too much 
delighted with the interesting scene around me, to make much use of my book. 
However, I opened it at that part of the life of Marcus Brutus, where the author 
describes the strange appearance which presented itself to the illustrious Roman, on the 
frontiers of Asia. One night, says Plutarch, after he had passed out of Asia, he was 
very late, alone, in his tent, with a dim light burning beside him, the army being silent 
and asleep ; and musing with himself, and very thoughtful, he saw a terrible and strange 
apparition fof a prodigious body, advancing towards him, without speaking. Bratus 
boldly asked it, “What art thou? Man, or God! And upon what business dost thou 
come? ‘Iam thy evil genius, Brutus! said the spirit, and thou shalt see me again 
at Philippi 

How strangely are our feelings affected by trivial circumstances! When I read this 
passage, the sun was gilding the western horizon with its parting beams, the birds of the 

“evening were chanting their vespers, the fields were gay with the bustle of the reapers, and 
a vessel was beating into yon broad estue y, with her white sails filled with the evening’s 
breeze. I read it with a smile of mingled amusement and pity, and wondered how 
so masculine an understanding as distinguished the last of the Romans should 
have been thus given up to the influence of a diseased imagination. But now, 
by the side of my study-fire, alone, and with the faint tremulous light which it 
throws around the room, I feel less confidently sceptical. A lurking belief creeps into 
the mind,—I recall the tales of all ages and nations, the consent of the ignorant and 
enlightened, the wicked and the good, and I cannot now smile with such confidence at 
this singular story. Surely it is not the mere absence of light that has made this alter- 
ation in my feelings. May I not rather consider it as the effect of a feeling implanted 
in us by nature, which we stifle and overcome in the bustle and business of the day, but 
which reasserts its empire in the solitude of night, like the stars, which are hidden by 
light, and discovered by darkness, 

If we examine the records of the past, and select the accounts which have been left us 
of the appearance of spiritual beings, we shall certainly reject a large number as incre- 
dible, and others will be received with suspicion : some may be referred to the influ- 
ence of physical causes ; and others to the imaginations or falsehood of the parties who 
record them. Still there will remain a large class which are liable to neither of these 
objections. What objection can we frame to the testimony of the firm and philosophic 
Brutus? What shall we say to the evidence of Ammianus Marcellinus, or how impugn 
his account of the figure which attended the Emperor Julian, which quitted him before 
the death of Constantine, and again appeared to him, crossing his tent, with a sad coun- 
tenance and a melancholy gesture, the night before his fatal battle with the Persians ? 
What shall we say to the strange story told by Pliny, in a letter to Suza, which, from the 
tone of the letter, he evidently believed? A large house, he relates, in Athens was deserted 
by its inhabitant, on account of frightful noises which were heard in it ; and of the spectre 
of an old man, bound with chains, which made its nightly appearance to them. ~The 
house being abandoned, was advertised at a low price. Athenodorus, the philosopher, 
came to Athens,—read the inscription by chance—was informed of the circumstances 
that had lowered the value of the house, and immediately took it for his residence. 
At night he removed his family to some inner rooms, ordered his writing materials and 
a light to be placed in the front apartments, and applied himself closely to writing, that 
he might prevent the intrusion of those imaginary fears and appearances which the mind 
is apt to raise when unoccupied. At first there was a profound silence, but the distant 
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clanking of chains was soon heard,—the sound approached, and was at last heard in the 
philosopher’s apartment—when, looking up, he beheld the spectre beckoning with its 
finger. After some delay, Athenodorus obeyed the signal and followed the figure, 
which stalked slowly away, as though overloaded with its chains, and having reached the 
court belonging to the house, vanished. On the following day, the philosopher obtained 
an order from a magistrate to search the spot ; and, upon digging in the place where the 
spectre had vanished, several bones were found entangled with chains, which were taken 
up, and publicly buried. 

But whether this tale be true or false, it would be as improvident as it is unnecessary 
to found our belief or disbelief of the appearance of spirits upon its evidence. Men of all 
ages and all nations have professed their belief in similar facts ; and, from the testimony of 
inspired writers, we may assure ourselves of the possibility of such occurrences. The ancients 
believed that a genius attended every man from the hour of his birth, as his immediate 
guide and protector, but was only visible to those who were illustrious for their virtue, 
And a higher authority, speaking of invisible beings, says, “ Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” We are then sur- 
rounded by beings, whose very business is to administer to our advantage, and many a 
distant errand they often perform for us, What folly would it be to contract the universe 
of God to the limits of our senses! There are worlds which are too remote for their 
examination, as well as too large for their grasp. The idea of largeness or smallness is 
only a comparative idea in our own minds, and the atom which is floated by in .the 
passing breeze may be as really the habitation of spiritual existence, as the worlds which 
are revolving in space. 

But if we are so incapable of observing the infinite diversity of modes in which 
intelligent and active beings may exist, and the endless possibilities of relation between 
the component parts of their nature, it is surely by no means singular that we should be 
unable to determine how a spiritual being can be made apparent to the human senses. 
Nor does the difficulty we may feel in accounting for such a phenomenon in the slightest 
degree invalidate the probability of its occurrence. 

And, after all, what is there inconsistent or pernicious in the belief of spiritual appear- 
ances, that religion or philosophy should set itself against the opinion ? Does it weaken the 
evidences of religion? Does it trench upon any of the attributes of Deity? Is there any 
thing in such a belief that can weaken the hopes, or excite the fears, of the good and 
virtuous? The spiritual world hath no terrors but to the guilty. The form which shook 
the mind of Dion was regarded with firm tranquillity by the virtuous Brutus, and the 
mild philosophic Julian. To the good, there is something in this intercourse which is 
elevating and ennobling ; and there is something exquisitely touching in the thought, 
that the ties of earthly communion and fellowship, which death dissolved, are not for- 
gotten by the friends who have been removed. They may still be the companions of our 
joys, and sympathize with our sorrows, while they wonder at the debased condition of 
that mind to which such a consideration would be painful, 

But if the virtuous heathen could look without fear on the visitors from ano ther world, 
what has the Christian man to fear, and why should he deny the truth of an opinion to 
which both the idolater and the Christian give testimony? In no question could the 
argumentum ad verecundiam, from the authority of great names, be employed with more 
effect. Should I be ashamed to entertain an opinion which Bacon considered true, 
which Johnson openly stated, which Addison modestly but distinctly avows? Shall I 
be ashamed of that which many of our most eminent divines witnessed, and the pro- 
bability of which all will admit? When I find myself fortified by such authorities, 
when I meet with narratives proved, as far as we can see, by competent and unexcep- 
tionable witnesses, it appears far more philosophical to believe the statement, and admit 
the influence, than to retain any incredulity. , 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY. 
NO. VIII. 

Srrone FaIrH NECESSARY TO THOSE WHO 
£MBARK IN Misstonany UNDERTAKINGS.— 
Reapine tue Lives or Emtnent Mission- 
ARIES CALCULATED TO PRODUCE THIS. 


Att that Jehovah hath purposed or pro- 
mised in his covenants, Fall in due bite 
be accomplished ; “not one jot or tittle 
shall fail.” The present appearance of the 
world may present strong obstacles to our 
belief in the near fulfilment of the Di- 
vine predictions; but the sun is not more 
certain in his diurnal and annual career, 
than the faithful testimony of the eter- 
nal Spirit. Jewish blindness, Moslem de- 
lusion, Popish superstition, and Pagan 
idolatry, the politics of kings, and the 
schemes of ambition, shall in due time 
give way and fall. And although these, 
for a time, may discourage faith and 
hope, and stagger the expectant of Christ’s 
kingdom,—* the counsel of the Lord shall 
stand.” The past events of the world 
and the church, in coincidence with pro- 
phecy, furnish sufficient pledge that his 
ingdom shall come :—he must reign ! 

Faith, in relation to Missionaries, is an 
implicit belief of the promises, with a firm 
reliance upon the faithfulness and power of 
God to accomplish them. What a stable 
ground is this, whereon to rest that engine 
which is to te the renovation of the 
world. The whole field of revelation is ver- 
dant with these promises. The restoration of 
the Jews, the fulness of the Gentiles, the 
downfall of popery, idolatry, and supersti- 
tion, the spread of truth, the diffusion of light, 
the reign of love, the universality of know- 
ledge, the amplitude of the church, the 
more copious effusion of the Spirit, the do- 
minion of Christ, and the latter-day glory, 
are all promised, and are in train of fulfil- 
ment. The prophets, the psalmist, the 
apostles, all saw this light from afar, it shot 
athwart the darkness of intervening ages, 
like a newly-risen star, the full beams of 
which have not yet travelled down to our 
world. Faith, however, stands upon its 
“« watch - tower,” ever and anon crying, 
“ Watchmen ! what of the night?” Like 
the Greenlanders, it ascends the highest 
mountains, to catch the first curve of the 
uprolling sun, that, like Moses, it may come 
down into the valley with its face all lustre, 
and its heart all flame ; that, like the Rus- 
sians at the festival of Easter, it may cry 
to all around, “ He is risen! he is risen! 
the Lord is risen indeed.” In the long, 
long night that has enveloped the church, 
faith in the kingdom and coming of Christ 
has only shone like a glow-worm, or twin- 
kled like a fire-fly in the darkness of an 
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American forest; but, now, like the hal. 
cyon, it spreads its wings of gold, and com- 
the “length and breadth of Imma- 
nuel’s land.” It directs its r course 
to the east ; and there it beholds the moul- 
dering fane, and the ruined idol temple. 
It sees the written word translated into an 
infinity of languages and dialects, and read 
by inquiring thousands. It hears the sound 
of salvation in the Sanscrit and the Chi- 
nese, and beholds the worship of Jesus 
rising upon the ruins of Juggernaut, and 
the light of truth flaming from Siberia to 
the Tartar wall, and from Greenland to 
Cape Horn. It steers to the west, and 
hears the pine-forests of the new world 
vocal with the Redeemer’s praise; it 
steers to the south, and sees the lovely 
islands of the Pacific blossoming as the 
rose; it braves the barriers of polar 
ice, and see sthe Cross planted on fields of 
eternal snow ; it meets all objections and 
all objectors with “Thus saith the Lord ; 
hath he spoken, and will he not do it?” 
Still, in order to strengthen this heaven- 
born grace, and excite our souls to holy 
daring in the Redeemer’s cause, we should 
call to recollection the lives of those faithful 
servants of God, “ who through faith and 
patience are now inheriting the promises ;” 
—how they believed, how they loved, how 
they suffered, and how they served, “not 
counting their lives dear, that they might finish 
their course with joy.” This will furnish a 
powerful stimulus to urge us forward in the 
same honourable and benevolent career. 
“« Every battle of the warrior is with gar- 
ments rolled in blood ;” and how many of 
these holy men have laid their bones be- 
neath the arch of every foreign sky? 
Zavier, in China; Coke, in the waves of 
the ocean, beneath the Line; Eliot and 
Brainerd, in the forests of the New World; 
Ward, at Serampore; Swartz and Heber, 
in the East Indies; and Martyn, in Turkey. 
What a “cloud of witnesses!” Some 
bleaching beneath the pole, some burning 
under a vertical sun, some in the islands 
of the ocean, and others on the deserts or 
forests of mighty continents ; these slain by 
savages, those swallowed up by the sea ; 
worn down by fatigue, or wasted by want, 
but all dying in faith; “and being dead, 
they yet speak” to us. “ They cry aloud 
from the palm-trees’ shade,” where their 
mouldering dust waits the “ last trampet;” 
their tombs are eloquent, their ashes have a 
voice ; they were brought home on their 
shields ; theirs was a ‘‘ baptism of blood,” 
they turned the battle to the gate of glory.” 
From negro-land, from Indian isles, from 
Hindostan, and from Greenland’s icy re- 
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gion, their faith, love, patience, courage, 

rayer, and perseverance, all speak to us. 
We give a little money,—they gave their 
precious lives; we glance over the map, 
they explored “the regions beyond ;” we 
look on, they “ fought’ the battles of the 
Lord;” we admire missions,—they “loved 
them to the death.” Through their labours 
and writings we take a bird’s-eye view of 
the coast,— they cut down the woods, 
bridged the rivers, and consolidated the 
swamps. Let us read their lives till we 
catch their zeal, emulate their faith, and 
glow with their love. What fag-end of 
creation did they not visit? not to observe 
a transit, not to cull a plant, not to trace a 
river, not to impale a moth,—but to save 
souls. How has the world been chris- 
tianized 2 how? by these moral heroes, 
who strangled the hydra of superstition, 
mortally wounded the monster of cru- 
elty, and cleansed many parts of the 
Augean stable of heathen idolatry. The 
entire planting of Christianity in many 
parts of the heathen world, has been owing 
to these holy men, “ who, in labours more 
abundant,” have “out of weakness been 
made strong; who through faith have sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
* Of these the world was not worthy: they 
wandered in deserts, and in mountains, 
and lived in dens and caves of the earth.” 

Where do you say? Why, in the South 
Seas, in India, in Greenland, in South 
Africa, in the West Indies, and the “ re- 
gions beyond.” The holy fire is not extinct, 
it burns upon the altar of the church, the 
Moravian, the Independent, the Baptist, and 
the Wesleyan altar ; let us surround and 
blow it up by our prayers, fan it with our 
zeal, and feed and adorn it with our gifts, 
and then it shall burn up the relics of Pagan- 
ism, of Popery, of Islamism, and of Juda- 
ism, till the earth shall Se purged of all 
dross, and the whole moral world shall be 
turned from the “disobedience of the 
wicked to the wisdom of the just.” 

I shall conclude this paper, on the utility 
of reading the lives and writings of Mis- 
sionaries, by the following anecdote: 
“When the author, at a very early period 
of his life, first went upon a mission to 
British North America, he had no works of 
this kind ; but, on his landing at Halifax, 
he obtained a small American copy of the 
Rev. Melville Horn’s “ Letters on Mis- 
sions ;” this he carried into the interior 
with him, and read with avidity; but in 
crossing an overflowed marsh, the treasure 
dropped from his pocket into the water; 
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and as it was the only thing in the world 
he had upon the subject of missions, he 
deeply lamented his irreparable loss. In 
returning, however, the same way, the fol- 
lowing spring, he stopped at a house bor- 
dering upon the marsh, when, to his de- 
light and surprise, the man restored his lost 
treasure. hen the flood had subsided, 
he found it lying upon the grass, carefully 
dried it by the fire, and judging, from its 
contents, that it belonged to the young 
Missionary who had passed the preceding 
autumn, he had preserved it, peradventure 
I should ever pass that way again. This 
little book, though in the coarsest paper, 
and miserable binding, was like an altar- 
coal to my heart; it stimulated my zeal, 
purified my motives, and held up m 

hands, when riding alone some dotenie 
of miles, through those solitary wilder- 
nesses. To the present day, I well recol- 
lect the hallowed influence it shed on my 
poor labours, and manifold wanderings in 
the wild forests of America. The books I 
would recommend as best calculated to 
answer the same purpose in others, are 
the following :— Xavier's Life, Eliot’s Life, 
Brainerd’s, by Edwards, Henry Martyn’s, 
Buchanan’s Schoatahen, Craniz’s History 
of the Moravian Missions in Greenland, 
Loskiel’s North America, Coke’s Journal, 
Ellis’s and Stuart’s Account of the South 
Sea Missions, Harvard and Elijah Hoole’s 
Missions to the East, the Mission Re- 
gister, and, last and least, the Author's 
Narrative of a Mission to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the Somers Isles. 

I can conceive of nothing more calculated 
to keep the mind from that depression to 
which it inevitably tends, under the heavy 
pressure of missionary labours, than the 
perusal of these works. They hold up 
examples of those admirable men who have 
“ borne the burden and heart” of an earlier 
day with unconquerable firmness. But 
while they record their sufferings, they also 
exhibit their successes, and excite a glow 
of sympathetic ardour as they tell of those 
triumphs of the gospel to which these ser- 
vants of God were instrumental ; and in 
consequence of which their names will be 
held in eternal and honourable remembrance 
in regions which they found a wilderness, 
but which they left “ blossoming as the 


garden of the Lord.” J. Marspen. 


—— 
NOTES OF A TOUR IN ALBANIA. 
(Concluded from p. 417.) 
September 1st.—About nine o'clock, P.w, 
the procession of a Greek marriage passed 
our residence, making a great noise, with a 











variety of instruments. The happy lady 
was astride a horse, enveloped op! veil. 
We afterwards went to the husband’s house, 
in the court-yard of which were about a 
hundred guests feasting. The young hus- 
band poured out to each of us two glasses 
of wine. One to be drank towards his own 
health, the other his sposa’s. 

Sept. 2.—After repeated delays, and 
finding that the arrival of the grand vizier 
at Bitolia was uncertain, the “ commission” 
resolved on prosecuting its search of cho- 
lera, and made a peremptory request for 
the necessary papers. Another difficulty 
to our departure was now started, that all 
the horses had been taken up for the use of 
the commissary, to convey treasure, &c. to 
the army; however, if we would remain 
one day more, we were promised cattle. 
This evening we went to another Greek 
marriage, or rather to the house of the 
young lady about to be wedded. The 
court-yard was crowded with her relations 
and friends, and illuminated with festoons 
of variegated lamps, suspended from the 
branches of the trees. After we had been 
here some time, the bridegroom’s procession 
arrived, accompanied by massive torches, 
&c. &c.; and he walked slowly to the 
further end of the court-yard, the female 
part of his relatives ascending to the apart- 
ment of his bride. Having remained about 
ten minutes, surrounded by dancers, he and 
his party returned in the same manner in 
which they had arrived. The lady now 
made her appearance in the balcony above, 
her person enveloped in a red veil, richly 
spangled over, and (preceded by her train 
of female relatives) descended the flight of 
stairs, and mounted astride a high-mettled 
charger, held by two persons. The pro- 
cession moved on to the house of the bride. 
groom, accompanied by flambeaux, tom- 
toms, and other music, with shouting, and 
all sorts of riotous noises. —On the morn- 
ing after marriage, an exhibition takes 
place, which is manifestly of Jewish origin, 
and which serves, iz common with many 
other customs, to indicate how largely Isla- 
mism is indebted to the Mosaic institutes, 
more especially to those ceremonial obser- 
vances which are ordained in the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

3d and 4th.—Five o’clock, a.m. Our 
horses having arrived according to promise, 
we took leave of Bitolia, and arrived at 
Rosna about twelve o’clock, where we 
breakfasted. Two p.m. en route for Ock- 
rida; which, after a long and arduous toil 
over the Petrina mountains, we reached 
about eight o'clock, p.m., and were ap- 
pointed quarters in a Greek’s house, close 
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to the edge of the lake. The scenery is 
beautiful—beautiful! and yet here we are 
in a city, not of the dead, but of the dying, 
—here, in this lovely spot, where nature 
revels in her beauty, this still lake, the 
moon’s mirror, and these dark huge moun- 
tains sheltering it from the world, encircling 
it in their gigantic embrace—all still— 
motionless ;—here death works in tranquil- 
lity, unopposed by the art or science of 
man. Qh, there is something awful to the 
mind in such a situation! The feelings 
creep, the blood trickles through the veins, 
and we are lost in wonder and dread. On our 
way to Ockrida we had met many families 
hurrying from their homes and the pesti- 
lence. The cholera had been raging twenty 
days. Ihave seen the cholera in Todia, I 
have seen it elsewhere, and never been at- 
tacked by the monster; but I have not any 
superstitious confidence in my inviolability. 
It was not, therefore, without some appre- 
hension, though without actual alarm, that 
I entered the city, from which such numbers 
of fatalists were flying. The lake is about 
twenty miles in length and breadth, and 
it is supposed that it has a subterraneous 
communication with the Presba lake: it 
abounds with fish of various kinds, and wild 
fowl. 

5th.—The doctors proceeded to the houses 
of the infected : the deaths have been about 
from twenty to twenty-five daily of the 
disease, but confined generally to the lowest 
orders. There are no educated medical 
men, nor are any means adopted to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. In some 
miserable filthy huts were two, three, or 
more cases jumbled together,—the dying 
and the dead, and the yet uninfected. With 
few exceptions, those attacked died.—“ ’Tis 
the will of God.” The Turks are fatalists, 
and medical aid is never called in, even 
when it is to be had, except in extreme 
cases—perhaps hopeless. ‘‘ God gives the 
good things of this world; why endeavour to 
turn away his wrath when it seems right to 
him to make us suffer?” So let it be; their 
reasoning—their moral reasoning—is upon 
a par with their morals.—Had an audience 
of the bey, who received us in a hand- 
somely painted saloon, the entrance to which 
was through the stables, and other more dis- 
gusting offices. He told us that he had given 
orders to prevent any families from leaving 
the town, and to compel those who had fled, 
many of whom had purchased the indul- 
gence, to return. He could not say exactly 
how many had died of the disease, but he 
understood twelve had fallen victims within 
the last twenty-four hours. 

6th.—At half-past six, a.m, we left Ock- 
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rida. Our route lay along the shores of the 
lake for about three hours. About two 
o'clock we halted at a khan situated on a 
plain: from this to the Djourad khan, the 
path winds through magnificent mountain 
scenery; and the intermediate valleys are 
highly cultivated. A few minutes after we 
had taken possession of the only habitable 
room, or rather balcony, of the khan, up 
galloped a Tartar of the Bey of El Bassan, 
to secure it for his master. Shortly after the 
great man himself arrived, and not finding 
room, he, as well as many others, was 
obliged to spread his carpet under a tree. 
Dr. T. went to him, and informed him of 
the miserable cattle which had been fur- 
nished us at Ockrida, and the high charge 
(thirty piasters each) which had been im- 
onus, He said he would report the 
circumstance to Ismael Bey, and at the 
same time gave us an order for a quarter, 
and rations when we arrived at El Bas- 
sanee, and also for horses, free of expense, 
from the city to Beerat. 
7th.— En route at 6 a.m. On our road 
we met great numbers of Albanians pro- 
ceeding to meet the grand vizier at Monastir. 
Their richly caparisoned horses, handsome 
dresses, and arms, glittering in the sun, seen 
winding along the mountain passes, had a 
most picturesque and warlike effect. Others 


we emg reposing or smoking their chi- 


boukes under a clump of trees, by some 
mountain stream, their steeds picketed 
closely by. During this day, we passed 
many solitary tombs of those who had died 
on their journeys, or had been murdered or 
killed in warfare; and frequently, during 
our travels, we met with large spaces, far 
from any village or habitations, covered with 
stones, which mark them to be graves. In 
and around the towns and villages, the 
spaces in which the dead are interred are 
numerous and of great extent, and most 
frequently present a melancholy and totally 
neglected appearance. A rude stone, picked 
up at random, about one or two feet high, 
stuck upright, at the head and foot of the 
grave, which is heaped over with clods, is 
the tale that is told of its tenant. Some have 
a higher unhewn slab ; others again, perhaps 
of higher rank, have a wall of rough masonry, 
three or four feet high, erected around their 
mouldering remains ; the space within piled 
with loose stones, and a tree planted in the 
centre; and some have a stone with a tur- 
ban carved on its top. These cemeteries 
are most frequently unenclosed and neglected. 
The bodies are carried to the grave in an 
open deal box, about a foot deep, on men’s 
shoulders. 

At 8 o'clock, p.m. we entered El Bassan 
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and a public khan of a most villanous de- 
scription. The smell from the stables, &e. 
underneath our rotten flooring, was horrible. 
Finding it impossible to remain in such a 
den of filth, and to maintain so unequal a 
combat with its busy occupants, Dr. T. 
despatched the letter, which had been given 
us by the hereditary Esculapius of Ockrida, 
to a relation residing in EI Bassan, who 
shortly arrived, and conducted us to his 
own casa, of somewhat better kind, in 
which we remained for the night. 
8th.—The acting bey sent us an order for 
quarters in the best house; in fact, in one 
which was privileged, i.e. one that paid a 
tax to be exempt from such intrusion. It 
certainly was large enough; but we must 
say nothing of its purity. The Turks who 
visited us, said it was meera! splendid !— 
perhaps it might be for El Bassan. The 
principal medical man here was originally 
one of the tribe of the Zenganees, who are 
born on the mountains to the south of 
Yanina, and who forsake their native rocks, 
and disperse themselves in search of employ- 
ment and livelihood. His first trade was 
that of a postilion; he then undertook the 
noble science of medicine, betaking himself, 
premitrement, to that of lithotomy: this he 
afterwards gave up, having run many risks 
of his existence, from the foolish incredulity 
of some of the relations of those patients 
whom he had treated, as he declared,—but 
maitreated, as they, ignorant people, de- 
clared,—and who unfortunately departed 
this life, without parting with their malady. 
Whilst he was in our saloon one day, a 
Turk arrived, in breathless haste, requiring 
his counsel and assistance for another Turk 
suffering with the cholera morbus. Until 
he explained matters to us, we thought it 
very strange that he, a medical man, should 
refuse attendance on a patient so dangerously 
ill; but when he explained, there was actually 
some reason in his refusal. ‘“ Now,” says 
he, “ if that Turk had any chance of reco- 
very, his friends would never have called 
me or any other professional man in; and 
if I go, as well as if I remain away, he will 
die: then comes the question, who is to pay 
me for my attendance and physic? No one, 
of course ; but as I killed the man, their dirks 
are ready to avenge his death! To save my 
life, I must, as I have before been obliged, 
uit the country, and be no more seen. So, 
T wont go.” The town of El Bassan had 
a ditch and castellated wall; but the grand 
vizier is pulling the one down and filling the 
other up. We waited upon the acting bey, 
who is a very young man, and a favourite 
of the bey’s. He was extremely civil, and 
requested us to remain in the city until 
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the arrival of the troops returning from 
Scudari 


10th.—Learning that the arrival of the 
was uncertain, we urged the neces- 
sity of our departure; and we were 
mised the necessary means in the morning 
of the morrow. 
11th.—The horses not arriving at the 
stated time, Dr. T. made a remonstrance 
to the bey, who assured us that the delay 
arose from the want of cattle, which had 
been taken up for the use of the soldiery ; 
however, in the afternoon, he sent us thirteen 
quadrupeds, and, about five o’clock p.m. 
duly mounted, we set forth, and passed 
the river, over which there is a fine 
bridge with eleven arches. Our road then 
lay through the plains, and we crossed 
several streams, which, in the winter, are 
unfordable; and, after a fine moonlight 
ride, arrived at a large khan about eleven 
o'clock. Our mattresses we laid upon the 
ground of the court-yard, and supped, and 
then to bed. On our arrival at the khan, 
one of the party inquired what accommo- 
dation there might be, when the man point- 
ed up to a sort of cockloft above crammed 
with dirty goatherds, and the ground of the 
yard, liberally intimating that we might have 
our choice. At cock-crow, in the morning, 
I was seasonably aroused by a motherly 
hen and her brood passing over my face. 
The dew which fell through the night was 
as heavy as a spring shower, and saturated 
all our roba. 
12th.—At six a.m. en route, partly over 
mountains; the paths beautifully shaded 
and.overhung with the wild vine, walnut- 
trees, &c. Within two hours’ ride of Beerat 
we halted, under a magnificent oak-tree : 
during our repast we were surrounded by at 
least a hundred Albanians, who watched 
our proceedings with much curiosity. On 
leaving the village, we came in sight of 
Beerat, which lies at the foot of a mountain, 
on the summit of which is the fortress. The 
road was through an extensive plain. We 
had despatched our Tartar some time before ; 
and, on our arrival, four p.m. we had the 
leasure of entering a very superior Greek 
Sean the proprietors of which (negotiants) 
treated us with the greatest hospitality; they 
requested we would partake of their sup 
in the evening, which is the custom; and it 
was accordingly served up, in one of the 
rooms allotted us, about seven o’clock. On 
the sofa was placed a low stool, upon which 
the large round metal tray was erected, 
\ covered by a napkin and the gastronomic 
\utensils, _ Enter a dozen capoted attendants, 
‘some of whom-approached us (reclining on 
ious ;) one: long napkins over the 
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left shoulder; another placed before us the 
washing apparatus. When this perform- 
ance had concluded, a glass of liqueur de 
Zara was handed round, and fruit, grapes, 
and fresh figs, placed upon the table, or 
tray. After partaking of these, another 
glass of liqueur. About twenty excellent 
dishes succeeded ; during the consumption 
of a great portion of which, one attendant 
stood watching, flagon in hand, ready to 
replenish the empty goblet with wine, whilst 
another was equally intent with a bottle of 
water. The substantials being removed, 
more fruit, cypress wine, white cheese, 
liqueur, pipes, &c. To bed, or rather mat, 

13th.—The bey’s secretary sent us beau- 
tiful little ponies, handsomely caparisoned, 
and preceded by his man of office, habited 
in red robes, holding in his right hand his 
baton. We mounted the very steep moun. 
tain, and entered the fortress. We dis- 
mounted in the quadrangle of the serai, and 
passing along the corridors, crowded with 
tacticos and attendants, were ushered into 
the presence of the acting bey. There were 
between thirty and forty attendants standing 
at the lower end of the apartment. Pipes 
and coffee were gone through as usual. 
The bey had been suffering with a slight 
attack of cholera, and was extremely feeble. 
Our medici prescribed, and we took leave, 
On entering the palace, I remarked an im- 
mense mortar, and could not imagine its 
use: on returning, I discovered its utility, 
for it was filled with about 200\bs. of coffee, 
and two or three men were pounding away 
lustily at it. We went over the works of 
the fortress, conducted by an Italian, once 
in the French service : he is the artilleryman, 
engineer, every thing. The fortress is com- 
manded by a higher mountain; has water 
only for a fortnight; and could never hold 
out against a regular force. There are about 
100 Greek families in it, and no Turkish, 
The view from the summit is very beautiful, 
and Mount Tomeros nobly overlooks the 
whole. 

14th.—The secretary sent us horses, and 
we paid our visit to the bey, who was much 
better from the prescriptions of our doctors. 
From the bey’s we accompanied Dr. T. on 
a visit to a lady, whose child was unwell. 
She was the widow of the iate bey of Aviona, 
who revolted, and was beheaded by order 
of the sultan: she was thus reduced from 
her “high estate,” and retained only her 
own dota for subsistence. After so many 
afflictions, she had recently heard of the 
decapitation of a near and almost only rela- 
tion—this had plunged her into the deepest 
melancholy ; and her little son had been so 
affected, that symptoms of decline had 
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shewn themselves. From this habitation of 
the fortunes of Turkish government, ing 
across the nine-arched bridge to the left 
bank of the Apsus, where the principal part 
of the abodes of the Greeks are, we reached 
our hospitable mansion. Among other good 
things provided for our repast this evening, 
was a magnificent goose: when we left 
Beerat, we purchased a couple for twenty 
pence. The bey sent us several canisters 
of fine snuffs, as presents. On arriving at 
our quarters, we again paid, as is wont, the 
bey’s people who had attended us, five 
jasters per man. 

15th.—The bey, &c. furnished us with 
letters for Argyro-castro, and we commenc- 
ed our journey for that city at 7 a.m. Our 
route lay along the stony bed of a river; we 
then ascended a mountain, and halted about 
twelve o’clock at a wretched khan. The 
cloud-capped mountains had early in the 
day given notice of the coming storm, and 
the rain now descended in torrents. After 
remaining an hour or more for its clearing 
up, we resolved to push on for the next 
khan. Whilst ascending the mountains, 
our journey, though arduous enough, was 
accomplished without accident; but the 
moment we commenced our descent, our 
miseries also commenced; the narrow ruts 
formed in a clay soil being perfectly satu- 
rated, our horses could with difficulty keep 
their feet—almost every moment they had 
to wind round hollows formed by torrents, 
into which some of our poor baggage beasts 
fell, and -it was with great difficulty they 
were got up. On one occasion, the path 
for about 200 yards wound round the side 
of a mountain, out of which it was cut, and 
below was a descent of immense depth. 
Leading my pony by his bridle, the soil was 
so slippery, I could hardly keep my footing; 
and as its breadth did not exceed fifteen 
inches, the slightest mis-step must have been 
the last: had I not known that ponies had 
gone over, and that we had no alternative, I 
should have felt much hesitation before at- 
tempting the passage in such weather. Our 
route was further much impeded by the 
increased waters through which we had to 
pass. At last, fatigued and drenched, 
covered with mud, we arrived at our house 
of refreshment, ihe only khan within miles. 
The outside did not bespeak great things— 
but any thing was preferable to our present 
pitiable condition. We entered, and as- 
cended the rude ladder; and behold us in 
the state rooms, the principal of which, in 
the absence of guests, mine host habited ; 
for there was his mat laid down, and there 
was a chest, and his inlaid arms hanging on 
the walls—there were his cats, his granary 
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sack, and his pipe-ashes ; it was about five 
feet square: as for the other chamber, it did 
not boast of any extraordinary decoration ; 
the bugs and lice, &c. lay in heaps, no 
doubt from a kindly feeling, for it was bitter 
cold—the rays and revivifying warmth of a 
greenwood fire, however, warned them to 
their posts, and the attack during the night 
was en potence, and sustained with indo- 
mitable perseverance. 

16th.— Morning came at last, and with it 
my moustachio-face’s liberal demand, being 
about fifty times as much as is good for any 
honest man’s care of conscience to make ; 
however, there is no arguing in Albania (the 
language does not admit the term,) espe- 
cially among such a group of ragged, ca- 
poted, pistol’d, yataghan’d, savage-looking 
set of beings, as were now collected about our 
hotel. Our Hibernian friend did suggest 
very decidedly the propriety of making 
“une representation of the imposition to 
the proper authorities.” “ Une représen- 
tation !” répondit Mons. T., in a most shrill, 
all-at-their-mercy sort of voice; “ une 
representation! Mais, & qui voulez vous 
donc que je fasse une representation? 
Monsieur!” This was a settler, argumen- 
tation ad rem. 

17.—Our route Jay much in the same 
style as yesterday, along the rough, stony 
bed of a river, and we had some similar 
equestrian accidents: the day was, however, 
bright, and a bright sky and a warm sun 
are consolatory. About twelve o'clock, 
“down the steep banks winding warily,” 
we came in sight of “ the glittering mina- 
rets” of Tepelen, “‘ whose wails o’erlook the 
stream.” Mepelen, a strong fortress, built 
by Ali Pacha in “ the country which gave 
him birth,” and where he kept his treasures 
and had his favourite serai, lies in a long 
valley, through which the Vouissa (Laos) 
river rushes, and on either banks rise high 
mountains: on the side of those on the left 
bank, jutting out, the fortress is built, Te- 
pelen was burnt even before Ali’s fall; and 
his palaces of vast extent, and part of the 
walls, are now in complete ruins. Across 
the rushing river, at the foot of the fortress, 
there are the remains of a fine bridge, five or 
six arches yet entire : we crossed the stream 
about 200 yards below the bridge, to the 
left bank; it is deep, and in the winter not 
fordable, Continuing our route on the left 
bank, along a road constructed by Ali, and 
over which he travelled in his carriage, and 
which even yet is in many parts good, we 
leave the Vouissa and continue along the 
left bank of the Argyrocastra. The scenery 
is very beautiful, and on the right bank are 
numerous fine large houses, generally behind 
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which is a village, half way up the steep, 
though highly cultivated, nA sides : 
Pech ope, o Maden ooxany pendeoen, 

i or country gentlemen, 
who by feudal tenure possess their lands and 
houses. Two p.m. we reached a large khan 
just in time to save us a drenching—for the 
clouds had for some time been descending 
the mountains. After waiting for some 
hours, and finding the khan rapidly filling 
with wild-looking Albanians, travelling with 
Rane a gps &c. we determined 
to on; having the pleasing pros- 
pect of being provided with ia 4 oma 
in Argyrocastra, as we had recommendatory 
letters from Beerat. We had to cross several 
rapid and sometimes deep river streams, 
and, after a long and most fatiguing march, 
arrived in sight of the town, which lies in 
the long pz of the Druso, every 
where bespotted with flocks of sheep, on the 
side of a barren mountain, and has a beau- 
tiful eens: the houses, many of which 
are of great extent, rising, in a semicircle, 
one above the other, from out, and in the 
centre of which the fortress, upon a huge 
rock, looks down upon its charge. The 
houses were covered in with a grayish flag, 
or slate, and in the twilight the town has all 
the appearance of being covered with snow. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour of arriving, 


some time elapsed before our quarters were 


definitely pointed out; in the mean time we 
remained in the house of the Greek bishop, 
which was handsomely furnished, and sweet- 
meats, coffee, &c. were handed round. We 
afterwards had the option of a Turkish or a 
Greek residence; and preferring the latter, 


took up our quarters in that of a Greek © 


negotiant, in which we found excellent ac- 
commodation. Here, again, sweets and 
coffee and liqueur were the avant courier 
A gaa supper: our host and his son in- 
upon waiting on us. 

19th.—We visited the aga, who resides 
in the fortress: the palace, which in Ali’s 
time contained upwards of seventy furnished 
apartments, is now reduced toa third of that 
number, and those in a dilapidated state. 
The demon of ruin and barbarian waste 
seems to have inspired, and to inspire, this 
people: every thing which bears the ap- 
of taste, of improvement, of utility, 

was the construction or improvement of Ali 
Pacha ; yet every thing that refers to Ali is in 
ruins: the corridors of this are all 
“ayer with representations of battles, cities, 
. rudely enough, it is true; yet what even 
remained after the first burst of demolition, 
is daily dwindling,to nothing. The wooden 
ceilings, doors, flooring, &c. of the apart- 
ments, are seized upon, as the nearest thing 


at hand, for firewood, by the idling retainers 
who crowd these courts! Ali constructed 
an aqueduct, which, from a great distance, 
abundantly supplied the town with the 
water: that is demolished, although 
uring two months of the year, water of in- 
ferior quality is with much difficulty and 
expense obtained. His bridges are broken. 
down—his fortresses razed—his palaces un- 
roofed, and in ruins—his roads uprooted — 
the greater part of every village and town 
that once owned his sway, in ruins; and yet, 
* Q, blindness to the future,” Ali Pacha, 
the great Ali, is the theme ofall. The bey, 
when we arrived at the palace, was engaged 
expounding to his followers and minor 
authorities the orders of the grand vizier 
relative to the enlistment of troops, which he 
is raising in every part of Albania: so des- 
perate is his need, it would seem he has 
ordered a corps of Greeks to be enrolled, 
to serve under the banners of the crescent! 
We made a visit to a bey—one of the 
principal chiefs of the province—whose 
wife’s sister was married to Ali Pacha: he 
also is one of the suspected, and not per- 
mitted: to leave the district. During our 
interview he made no secret of the diseon- 
tented state of all classes in Albania against 
the present government ; and, as many others 
had done, gave us to understand that the 
whole country was ripe for revolt, After 
smoking several chiboukes and sipping our 
coffee, when we were about to retire, he 
roposed a visit to his K— Harem; a very 
igh and unusual compliment. The house 
was contiguous, though perfectly detached 
from his, i.e. where his retainers are, and 
where he receives his homogeneous ac- 
quaintance ; the rooms were very large and 
handsomely furnished, and the most un- 
common part of it was, they were beauti- 
fully clean. The ladies had, of course, shut 
themselves up from our view ; but through 
the jalousies sparkled many a bright eye, 
peeping. The eyes of the Turks and Greeks 
of this country are beautiful beyond expres- 
sion ; their tongues have little converse, but 
—their eyes !! 
2ist.— We mounted our little mules 
about nine a.M., and after travelling the 
plain for some distance, ascended the barren 
ridge of mountains on our right: the ascent 
was difficult, and took four hours to accom- 
plish. The summit attained, burst upon 
the sight a magnificent scene—the Adriatic, 
and the islands of Corfu, Fano, and Santa 
Maura in the distance, and, immediately 
below, the scattered but highly poe 
village of Delvino, the Lake of Bucintro, 
and the surrounding beautiful mountains, 
clothed in various hues of fern, the dwarf 
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oak, olive, &c. The descent is fatiguing ; 
for though the way is good, it is very 

recipitous. f way down we halted 
in an amphitheatre formed by the rocks, 
from out which gushes a delicious stream 
of pure water. Here we lit our fires and 
breakfasted, after which we continued our 
descent for an hour and a half, and arrived 
at the village which lies at the base. The 
bey appointed us quarters in a very rich 
Greek’s house. After dining we visited the 
bey, and smoked our chiboukes and sipped 
coffee with him for some time. 

22d.—En route at six a.m. for Santa 
Quaranta, which is between three and four 
hours’ journey ; part of the road over the 
mountains is horribly bad. On the way 
there are the ruins of several forts which 
Ali built. Santa Quaranta has a tolerable 
harbour for small craft, and was in former 
days strongly fortified ; now all is in ruins. 
There is an aga and a sort of douane. We 
hired a large-decked boat, and as soon as 
we could get something cooked for break- 
fast aboard, hoisted sail for Corfu. I did 
not leave Albania’s shores without a sigh. 
I had enjoyed health, jubilant health, 
whilst in the country; and he that has felt 
the loss of that, can tell how grateful is the 
heart for its even partial restoration. 


Dear nature is the kindest mother still, 


Though alway changing, in her aspect mild, 
. * . 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild! 


Five o’clock in the afternoon we arrived 
at Corfu, and were consigned to two small 
apartments in “ durance vile,” to perform 
seven days’ quarantine. 

In the foregoing notes I do not presume 
to give any informaiion than of those sights 
and incidents which came under my own 
notice. I had an opportunity of seeing, in 
so short a space of time, more than is gene- 
rally possible. In the first place, travelling 
with an English government commission, 
medical “ commission”—and the “ art” is 
venerated by the people ; and in the second, 
with a gentleman who had been in the ser- 
vice of Ali Pacha, and was known and held 
in the highest respect by all of them. Tra- 
velling, to those who do not need a carriage 
and soft cushions, who can mount the back 
of the muleteer’s pony, sleep on a mat in 
the hostlery of a rude khan, or bivouac 
under a tree “’neath the clear blue sky,” 
eat when there is plenty, and not regret 
when there is nothing to be obtained—to 
him this country, not often journeyed over 
by Franks, will be dear. It is lovely—it is 

—it is sublime. Mountains, forests, 
rivers, flocks, herds, and 


Bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
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Nature here ee to have done every 
thing—man nothing, or worse than nothing. 
The Turkish government ap to me 
entitled to the comparison of a swarm of 
locusts, who devour all; or of a band of 
banditti, who, having seized upon a rich 
plunder, are revelling upon it till it is 
exhausted. The Greeks, though sometimes 
industrious—the veriest slaves—crouching, 
like a beaten cur, beneath its master’s rod. 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, : 


wan aa be free, themselves must strike the 
ow 


—a 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from p. 436.) 


Tue three sections of the Act for the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, succeeding those cited in 
our last, enact that children below the age 
of six, on the first of August 1834, or born 
after that time, to any female apprentice, 
if destitute, may be bound out, by any 
special magistrate, as an apprentice to the 
person entitled to the services of the 
mother, but at the date of such indentures, 
the apprentice must be under twelve years 
of age, and that those indentures continue 
in force until the child has attained his or 
her twenty-first year, and no longer; that 
His Majesty, or any Governor by His 
Authority, may appoint Justices of the 
Peace by Special Commission, to give 
effect to this Act and to all Colonial Laws 
to be made in pursuance of this Act; and 
that no other Qualification be necessary; 
that such Justices may also be included in 
the General Commission —— nw that 
His Majesty may grant ies to Special 
Justices : and that lists of such Persons be 
laid before Parliament. 

The sixteenth section is occupied in the 
recital of various subordinate regulations 
necessary for giving effect to this Act, and 
closes with the following clause :— 

‘Be it therefore enacted and declared, 
‘That nothing in this Act contained ex- 
* tends or shall be construed to extend to 
‘ prevent the Enactment by the respective 
* Governors, Councils, and Assemblies, or 
* by such other local Legislatures as afore- 
‘said, or by His Majesty, with the Advice 
‘of His Privy Council, of any such Acts 
‘ of General Assembly, or Ordinances, or 
* Orders in Council as may be requisite 
‘ for making and establishing such several 
‘Rules and Regulations as aforesaid, or 
‘any of them, or for carrying the same or 
‘any of them into full and complete 
‘ Effect: Provided nevertheless, that it 
‘shall not be lawful for any such Gover. 
‘nor, Council, and Assembly, or for any 
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such local Legislature, or for His Majesty 
‘in Council, by any such Acts of Assem- 
f bly, Ordinances, or Orders in Council as 
* aforesaid, to make or establish any Enact- 
‘ment, Regulation, Provision, Rule, or 
* Order which shall be in anywise repug- 
‘nant or contradictory to this present Act 
‘or any Part thereof, but that every such 
* Enactment, Regulation, Provision, Rule, 
*or Order shall be and is hereby declared 
* to be absolutely null and void and of no 
* effect.’ 

The five following sections are so im- 
portant that they must be given in the 
words of the act itself :— 

£17. Provided also, and be it further 
‘ enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any 
‘such Governor, Council, and Assembly, 
‘or other Colonial Legislature, or for His 
* Majesty in Council, by any such Act, 
. ialeanes, or Order in Council, to au- 
*thorize any Person or Persons entitled to 
*the Services of any such apprenticed La- 
*bourer, or any other Person or Persons 
‘other than such Justices of the Peace 
‘holding such Special Commissions as 
* aforesaid, to punish any such apprenticed 
*Labourer for any Offence by him or her 
* committed or alleged to have been com- 
‘mitted by the whipping, beating, or Im- 
‘ prisonment of his or her Person, or by 
‘any other personal or other Correction or 
* Punishment whatsoever, or by any Addi- 
* tion to the Hours of Labour herein-before 
‘limited; nor to authorize any Court, 
* Judge, or Justice of the Peace to punish 
‘any such apprenticed Labourer, being a 
‘Female, for any Offence by her com- 
* mited, by whipping or beating her Per- 
“son; and that every Enactment, Regu- 
‘lation, Provision, Rule, or Order for any 
‘such Purpose in any such Act, Ordi- 
‘nance, or Order in Council contained 
“shall be and is hereby declared to be 
* absolutely null and void and of no effect : 
* Provided always, that nothing in this Act 
‘contained doth or shall extend to exempt 
‘any apprenticed Labourer in any of the 
*said Colonies from the Operation of any 
* Law or Police Regulation which is or 
*shall be in force therein for the Preven- 
‘tion or Punishment of any Offence, such 
* Law or Police Regulation being in force 
‘against and applicable to all other Per- 
‘sons of free Condition. 

£18. Provided also, and be it further 
*enacted, That it shall not be lawful for 
‘any such Governor, Council, and Assem- 
£ bly, or for any such local Legislature, or for 
* His Majesty in Council, by any such Acts of 
* General Assembly, Ordinances, or Orders 
‘in Council as aforesaid, to authorize any 


‘ Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, other 
‘than and except the Justices of the Peace 
‘holding such Special Commissions as 
‘aforesaid, to take cognizance of any Of- 
‘ fence committed or all to have been 
‘committed by any such apprenticed La- 
‘bourer, or by his or her Employer, in 
‘such their Relation to each other, or of 
‘the Breach, Violation, or Neglect of any 
* of the Obligations owed by them to each 
‘other, or of any Question, Matter, or 
‘Thing incident to or arising out of the 
‘ Relations subsisting between such ap- 
‘prenticed Labourers and the Persons 
‘ respectively entitled to their Services; and 
‘every Enactment, Regulation, Provision, 
‘Rule, or Order in any such Acts, Ordi- 
* nances, and Orders in Council to the con- 
‘trary contained shall be and is hereby de- 
*clared to be null and void and of no 
* effect. 

*19. And it is hereby further declared 
‘and enacted, That the several Justices of 
‘the Peace having Special Commissions as 
‘ aforesaid shall, within the respective Co- 
‘lonies to which they shall be respectively 
‘appointed, have, exercise, and enjoy a 
* sole and exclusive Jurisdiction over, and 
‘shall solely and exclusively take cogni- 
‘zance of, all such Offences or alleged 
* Offences as last aforesaid, and of every 
*such Breach, Violation, or Neglect of any 
‘ of the aforesaid Obligations, and of every 
* such Question, Matter, or Thing as afore- 
‘said, any Law, Custom, or Usage in any 
‘of the said Colonies to the contrary in 
‘ anywise notwithstanding: Provided never- 
‘theless, that nothing herein contained 
‘shall extend or be construed to extend to 
‘ abrogate or take away the Powers by Law 
‘vested in the Supreme Courts of Record, 
‘or the Superior Courts of Civil and Cri- 
‘ minal Justice in any of the said respective 
* Colonies. 

£20. Provided also, and be it further 
‘enacted, That no apprenticed Labourer 
‘shall, by any such Act of Assembly, Or- 
‘dinance, or Order in Council as afore- 
‘said, be declared or rendered liable for 
‘and in respect of any Offence by him or 
‘her committed, or for any Cause or upon 
‘any Ground or Pretext whatsoever, except 
‘as hereafter is mentioned, to any Prolon- 
‘gation of his or her Term of Apprentice- 
‘ship, or to any new or additional Ap- 
‘prenticeship, or to any such additional 
‘Labour as shall impose upon any such 
‘apprenticed Labourer the Obligation of 
‘ working in the Service or for the Benefit 
‘of the Person or Persons entitled to his or 
‘her Services for more than Fifteen extra 
‘Hours in the whole in any One Week, 
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«but every such Enactment, Regulation, 
¢ Provision, Rule, or Order shall be and is 
‘hereby declared null and void and of no 
‘effect: Provided nevertheless, that any 
‘such Act of Assembly, Ordinance, or 
¢ Order in Council as aforesaid may con- 
‘tain Provisions for compelling any ap- 
‘ prenticed Labourer who shall, during his 
‘or her Apprenticeship, wilfully absent 
‘ himself or herself from the Service of his 
‘or her Employer, either to serve his or 
‘her Employer after the Expiration of his 
‘or her Apprenticeship for so long a Time 
as he or she shall have so absented him- 
‘self or herself from such Service, or to 
‘ make Satisfaction to his or her Employer 
‘for the Loss sustained by such Absence, 
‘(except so far as he or she shall have 
‘made Satisfaction for such Absence, 
¢ either out of such extra Hours as afore- 
‘said, or otherwise,) but nevertheless so 
‘that such extra Service or Compensation 
shall not be compellable after the Expi- 
‘ration of Seven Years next after the Ter- 
‘mination of the Apprenticeship of such 
*‘ Apprentice. 

*21. Provided always, and be it hereby 
‘further enacted, That neither under the 
* Provisions of this Act, nor under the Ob- 
*ligations imposed by this Act, or to be 
‘imposed by any Act of any General As- 
* sembly, Ordinance, or Order in Council, 
‘shall any apprenticed Labourer be com- 
‘ pelled or compellable to labour on Sun- 
‘ days, except in Works of Necessity or in 
‘ Domestic Services, or in the Protection of 
‘ Property, or in tending of Cattle, nor 
‘shall any apprenticed Labourer be liable 
‘to be hindered or prevented from attend- 
‘ing anywhere on Sundays for Religious 
‘ Worship, at his or her free Will or Plea- 
* sure, but shall be at full Liberty so to do 
‘without any Let, Denial, or Interruption 
* whatsoever, 

In the 22nd Clause it is provided, That 
none of the regulations of the Act are to be 
considered as interfering with the Colonial 
laws for exempting or disqualifying slaves 
from any military or civil services and fran- 
chises. The 23rd enacts, That any Acts 
passed by the local legislatures, with simi- 
lar but improved enactments to this Act, 
may supersede its provisions, on being con- 
firmed by His Majesty in Council. The 
subject of compensation is dealt with in 
the two subsequent Clauses in the following 
manner :— 

“24. And whereas, towards compensat- 
‘ing the Persons at present entitled to the 
* Services of the Slaves to be manumitted 
‘and set free by virtue of this Act for the 
* Loss of such Services, His Majesty’s most 
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‘dutiful and loyal Subjects the Commons 
‘of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
‘ ment assembled have resolved to give and 
‘ grant to His Majesty the Sum of Twenty 
‘ Millions Pounds Sterling ; be it enacted, 
‘That the Lords Commissioners of His 
* Majesty’s Treasury of the United King- 
‘dom of Great Britain and Ireland may 
‘raise such Sum or Sums of Money as 
‘shall be required from Time to Time 
‘under the Provisions of this Act, and may 


‘grant as the Consideration for such Sum 


‘or Sums of Money Redeemable Perpetual 
‘Annuities or Annuities for Terms of 
‘ Years (which said Annuities respectively 
‘shall be transferable and payable at the 
‘ Bank of England,) upon such Terms and 
‘Conditions and under such Regulations 
‘as to the Time or Times of paying the 
‘said Sums of Money agreed to be raised 
‘as may be determined upon by the said 
‘Commissioners of the Treasury, not ex- 
‘ceeding in the whole the Sum of Twenty 
‘ Millions Pounds Sterling ; Provided ne- 
‘ vertheless, that the Rate of Interest at 
‘ which the said Sums of Money shall be from 
‘Time to Time raised, shall be regulated 
‘and governed by the Price of the respect- 
‘ive Redeemable Perpetual Annuities or 
‘ Annuities for Terms of Years on the Day 
‘preceding (or on the nearest preceding 
‘ Day if it shall so happen that there shall 
‘be no Price of such said Annuities re- 
‘spectively on the Day immediately pre- 
‘ceding) the Day of giving Notice for 
‘raising such Sum or Sums of Money, and 
‘that the Rate of Interest to be allowed to 
‘the Contributors for such Sum or Sums of 
* Money shall in no Case exceed Five Shil- 
‘lings per Centum per Annum above the 
‘current Rate of Interest produced by the 
‘Market Price of any such Redeemable 
‘Perpetual Annuities or Annuities for 
‘Terms of Years existing at the Time, and 
‘in which such Contracts shall be made. 
“25. Provided always, and be it further 
‘enacted, That before raising any such 
‘Sum or Sums by Redeemable Perpetual 
‘ Annuities or Annuities for Terms of Years 
‘(unless the same shall be subscribed or 
‘contributed as herein-after mentioned by 
‘the Commissioners for the Reduction of 


‘the National Debt,) the said Commis- 
*sioners of the Treasury are hereby re- 
‘ quired to give public Notice of the Inten- 
‘tion to raise such Sum, or such Part 
‘ thereof as shall not be subscribed or con- 
‘ tributed as aforesaid, through the Gover- 
‘nor and we Governor of the Bank of 


‘ England, of their Desire to receive Bid- 
‘dings for any such Annuities, which said 
‘ Biddings and the Mode of raising such 
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¢ Annuities shall-be conducted in such and 
‘the like Manner as has usually rales 
*tised with respect to the raising of Money 
* by way of Annuities for the Service of the 
‘Public: Provided also, that no — 
“or Agreement for raising any Sum or 
*Sums by Annuities as aforesaid shall be 
‘entered into except during the sitting of 
¢ Parliament, and when the same shall 
“have been entered into all Proceedings, 
‘Tenders, and Contracts respecting the 
*same shall be forthwith laid before Par- 
* liament.’ 

The remainder of the Act is occupied in 
the arrangement of those subordinate mat- 
ters which, though the consideration of 
them is indispensable in all legislative en- 
actments, are not essential, and are uncon- 
nected with the more vital principles which 
it involves. 

Upon the whole, whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the adequacy of 
some parts of this Act, fully to redress the 
unprecedented wrongs of the slaves, and 
as to the necessity of the vast pecuniary 
sacrifice which it contemplates, all men of 
honesty and benevolence must rejoice in 
the ameliorated condition, both physical 
and moral, which it promises to that 
wretched population, and must hail it as 
the sure omen of their ultimate liberty, 


and of all those improvements which inva- 
riably follow the footsteps of freedom. 


——~-——— 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF HANNAH MORE. 


Iw the first number of the present volume 
has been given a brief outline of the biogra 
phy of this excellent woman, But, as she 

since passed into the world of spirits, 
and left an imperishable name, connected 
with works of the highest interest and useful- 
ness, some further particulars of her history 
are necessary. 

Hawnau More, the eldest of five sisters, 
was born in the midst of the coal district of 
Gloucestershire, bordering on the river Avon, 
where it divides that county from Somerset, 
in the year 1745. Her parents were poor, 
but pious, and respected by all their neigh- 
bours. Her father was the village school- 
master; and such was his reputation for 
sobriety and diligence, that, on a vacancy in 
the parochial school of St. Mary, Redcliff, 
at Bristol, he was appointed to that situa. 
tion without competition. Hannah, who 
was at this time about fourteen years old, 
had even at that age attracted notice hv the 
fertility of her genius and aptitude for learn- 
ing. The propriety of her conduct, as 
evinced in the assistance which she rendered 
to her parents, and particularly in the in- 


struction she imparted to her sisters, could 
not fail to re her friends in the more 
extended sphere to which she was now 
removed. By one of those fortunate, or, 
as we should perhaps more properly say, 
providential, coincidences, which give an 
important turn in life, about the time of 
Hannah’s transplantation to Bristol, she 
drew the attention of Doctor, afterwards 
Sir James Stonhouse, by a poetical com- 
pliment addressed to his daughter. The 
doctor had but just quitted the profession of 
a physician, which he had practised above 
twenty years at Northampton, and had now, 
for his health, settled in Bristol. At his 
onset in life, he was perverted to infidelity 
by his medical tutor, the celebrated Doctor 
Frank Nichols, the king’s physician, who, 
like too many of his brethren, took a delight 
in poisoning the souls of men, while he ad- 
ministered to their bodily complaints, or 
gave them scientific instruction. Doctor 
Stonhouse, on graduating at Oxford, after 
his return from abroad, settled at North- 
ampton, where it was his happy lot to con- 
tract an intimacy with Dr. Doddridge and 
Mr. James Hervey ; this friendship had the 
effect of shaking his sceptical principles, and 
at length he became sc deeply convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion, that he 
destroyed all the copies of a pamphlet 
which he had, not long before his conver- 
sion, written against it. He also now ex- 
erted himself to the utmost, in repairing the 
evil he had done, by recovering to the truth 
those who had fallen by his example. This 
change afforded great comfort to Dr. Dod- 
dridge ; and, in his Manuscript Diary, he 
thus expressed his satisfaction mt 
“ Northampton, March, 1747.—One of 
the most signal instances in which God has 
ever honoured me, is in the conversion of a 
physician in this town, who was once free 
in his manner of living, and a confirmed 
deist. God made me the means of first 
bringing him to a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity ; then of correcting his morals, 
bringing him to attend the public worship 
of God at church ; and at length of enlight- 
ening his mind with the true and saving 
knowledge of Christ, to which, I bless God, 
he has now attained. He has written many 
letters to his old companions, and has al- 
ready been the means of converting an inti- 
mate friend, who was once as great a deist 
as himself. This is, indeed, an amazing 
change. Good Mr. Hervey has been ho- 
noured as a fellow-!abourer with me in this 
work. My book on the Rise and Progress 
= has been, I hope, honoured of 
» a8 one great means of producing this 
blessed change. He has veal it again and 
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again, and marked with a line drawn under 
them some hundred passages which occurred 
in that treatise.” 

Mr. Hervey died in the arms of Dr. 
Stonhouse ; and so lively an interest did 
that eminently pious minister take in the 
welfare of his friend and physician, that he 
earnestly urged him to enter into orders. 
The exhortation, at such an awful moment, 
made a strong impression upon the doctor's 
mind, and about four years afterwards, he 
_ was ordained by Lord James Beauclerk, 
bishop of Hereford. Upon this change, he 
was presented, by his friend, Lord Radnor, 
to the living of Little Chevnal, in Wiltshire ; 
besides which, he accepted the lectureship 
of All Saints, in Bristol ; but the stipend of 
this last preferment he gave to his assistant, 
having a handsome fortune of his own, and 
so had his lady, who was a very pious wo- 
man, and had been brought up in the 
family of Dr. Doddridge, her guardian, It 
was requisite to say thus much of these 
excellent persons, as with their history that 
of Hannah More is closely connected. 

Through the patronage of Dr. Stonhouse, 
and that of his worthy family, the subject of 
this memoir was enabled to establish a very 
respectable and flourishing day-school on 
Redcliff Hill; but afterwards, through the 
same interest, she removed to Park-street, 
within a door or two of her friend the doctor. 
Here she and her sisters took a select num- 
ber of boarders, and at length the day- 
school was given up altogether. This was 
mainly, if not solely, owing to the doctor, 
whose circle of friends being large and of 
the first rank, proved of the greatest im- 
portance to our young Hypatia; and it 
might be justly said, that she found in her 
patron another Synesius. The doctor was 
an elegant classical scholar, and thoroughly 
conversant with polite literature, as well 
French as English. Hannah’s education, 
as may be sup » had been very con- 
tracted ; for her father, who was the sole 
instructor of her childhood, could set up no 
higher spenseoe to learning, than those 
ordinarily possessed by common school- 
masters; and the books then in use among 
teachers of that description, were little 
adapted to expand the inquiring mind. 
The reading of Hannah, till her removal to 
Bristol, had, in consequence, been very 
limited ; and, as the writer of this account 
recollects, she was wont to say, that an odd 
volume of Pamela, and another of the 
Spectator, were the only books of character 
that had fallen in her way, previous to her 
transplantation from the Beeotian region 
where she drew her breath, to the populous 
city of which she soon became the principal 
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ornament. So well, however, did she pro- 
fit by this event, that at the age of be 
she composed some poetical pieces for the 
improvement of her pupils, one or two of 
whom were actually older than herself. 
Among these early productions was a 
pastoral drama, which was recited by a 
party of young ladies, for whom it was 
pu ly written. The following consti- 
tuted the subject of this piece and its 
moral. Four damsels, having set out in 
search of happiness, are introduced by 
Florella, a young shepherdess, to Urania, 
a matron, by whom she was herself pro- 
tected and educated. This old shep- 
herdess—who, with her two daughters 
Sylvia and Eliza, are the other charac- 
ters of the pastoral—upon hearing the 
object of the fair pilgrims, inquires where 
they had sought for happiness. The 
matron is told by Euphelia, the eldest, 
that she has spent the search in courts, 
balls, and drawing-rooms. Cleona, her 
sister, says that literary fame was her 
object, poetry and philosophy her favourite 
pursuit. Pastorella, on the other hand, 
declares that novels and romances were 
her taste; and that she gave up every 
thing for fancy and imagination. fate 
again acknowledges that al! her disappoint- 
ments were owing to a wandering mind 
and a vacuity of thought, the natural 
characteristics of folly and ignorance. 
Urania having received the full and free 
confessions of her young visitants, pro- 
ceeds to correct their errors; and to con- 
vince them that the chief happiness and 
the misery of mortals are owing to a good 
or bad education ; and that wisdom, virtue, 
and religion are the unerring paths of 
pleasantness and peace. Such is the out- 
line of this pleasing and instructive little 
piece, which was eagerly read and much 
admired by several persons of literary taste 
and judgment at Bristol. As manuscript 
copies were in consequence handed about 
and multiplied among the author’s friends, 
the publication of the pastoral was strongly 
desired, but all importunities to that effect 
were resisted till the rule ‘nonum prematur in 
annum’ was nearly complied with, and then, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Garrick, 
and with the consent of Dr. Stonhouse, it 
was suffered to issue from the Bristol press, 
accompanied by a prologue to Hamlet and 
another to Lear, with some lyrical pieces. 
The publisher in London was Mr. Eadell, 
who had not long before removed thither 
from Bristol, as successor to Andrew Millar. 
Such was the success of “ The Search after 
Happiness,” the title of the drama, that in 
a few months it passed through three edi- 











tions. The publication, as had been anti- 
cipated, procured for the fair author a very 


extended reputation ; the ical critics 
all conc in its praise ; and some hand- 
some ical compliments were paid to 


More by writers of established 
fame in the world of letters. One poet 
sent her, by the post, the following lines :— 


Sweet daughter of the grove! the tuneful throng, 
Charm’d with thy notes, shall listen to thy song; 
Attentive catch each wild, each artless lay, 

And thro’ the woods the pleasing notes convey. 
Go on, and tune thy reed in virtue’s cause ; 
Then every swain will listen with applause : 
How fond of happiness each nymph will be, 
How gladly make the Search, when led by thee! 


But a poetical tribute still more extraor- 
dinary was offered by another first-rate 
bard, to this sister of the Nine, at the close 
of the summer of the same year. 

Miss More having gone to Uphill, about 
a mile from Weston, a romantic spot on 
the shore of the Bristol channel, was met 
there on the beach one day by Dr. Lang- 
horne, then rector of Blagdon in that neigh- 

ood, At this interview the doctor 
very gallantly wrote these lines with his 
cane on the sand :— 


Along the shore 
Walk’d Hannah More, 
Waves, let the record last ; 
Sooner shall ye, 
Proud earth and sea, 
Than what she writes be past. 


Joun LANGHORNE. 


Underneath, Miss More immediately 
scratched the following answer with her 
riding-whip :— 

Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne, chuse, 
To write the dictates of thy charming muse ; 


Her strains in solid characters rehearse, bd 
And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse. 


Hawnaug More. 


To rue Rev. Dr. Lancuorzer. 


Langhorne, whose sweetly varying muse hath power 
To raise the sais Te the social hour ; 
very the charm to please 
With native wit and wnafibeted once? 
How soon, obedient to thy forming hand 
The letters grew upon the fiexile sand; 
Should some lost traveller the scene explore, 
And trace thy verses on the dreary shore, 
What sudden joy would flash his eager eyes, 
How from his eyes would burst the glad surprise. 
Methinks I hear, or seem to hear him say, 
This letter'd shore has smooth’d my toilsome way. 
adds, though honest truths may pain, 
I see an emblem of the twain ; 
As these frail characters, with ease imprest 
bs Nga yielding sand’s soft watery breast, 
when some few short hours they shall have 


Shall soon be swept by yon impetuous flood ; 
maid! so shall expire thy name, 
Thou wretched, feeble candidate f 


for fame : 








hills survive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne, shalt thou live ; 
While envy’s waves shall lash and vainly roar, 
And only fix thy solid base the more. 


Long as these 


Hanwan More. 


Uphill, Sept. 11, 1773. 


The clergyman of Weston being in com- 
pany, was asked his opinion of these verses, 
which he thus expressed :— 

Weston may justly boast a bard divine, 

And, Uphill too, great praise is due to thine. 
Weston’s great genius we must all confess, 
Uphill my maid will search for happiness. 

Rise, Fame, and to the world their works repeat, 


Then as their merit will their praise be great. 
Davip PowELL. 


The same year Hannah More was much 
affected by the death of one of her most 
intimate friends,—the Rev. Samuel Love, 
M.A., Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; 
Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral, and 
Dr. Stonhouse’s Assistant at All Saints. 
This exemplary young clergyman was cut 
off in the midst of his usefulness, at the 
age of twenty-nine. Dr. Stonhouse, with 
the aid of a few friends, erected a hand- 
some monument to the memory of Mr. 
Love, in the cathedral; and Miss More 
wrote the following epitaph :— 

When worthless grandeur fills the embellish’d urn, 

No poignant grief attends the sable bier ; 


But when distinguished excellence we mourn, 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine the tear. 
Stranger! should’st thou approach this awful shrine, 
The merit of the honour'd dead to seek, 
The Friend, the Son, the Christian, the Divine, 
Let those who knew him, those who loved him, 
speak. 
Oh ! let them in some pause of anguish say, 
What zeal inspir’d, what faith enlarg’d his breast; 
How soon th’ unfetter’d spirit wing’d its way 
From earth to heaven, from blessing to be blest. 


Mr. Love was himself no ordinary poet, 
as the following elegant effusion of his pen 
sufficiently proves. Not long before his 
death, a red-breast took up its abode on 
one of the pinnacles of the great organ in 
Bristol cathedral, where, during the time 
of divine service, it never failed to accom. 
pany the solemnity with its melody. The 
incident Mr. Love thus improved : 

Sweet social bird, whose soft harmonious lays 
Swell the glad song of thy Creator’s praise ; 


Say, art thou conscious of approaching ills ? 
Fell winter’s storms—the pointed blast that kills? 


Shun’st thou the savage north’s unpitying breath ? 
Or cruel man’s more latent snares of death? 

Here dwell secure; here, with incessant note, 
Pour the soft music of thy trembling throat : 
Here, gentle bird, a sure asylum find ; 

Nor dread the chilling frost, nor boist’rous wind. 





* The Breen Down, is a high rocky mountain 
that extends itself into the sea, a full mile in length, 
and forms an isthmus from the main land, which is 
divided from Uphill by the river Axe. 
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No hostile tyrant of the feather’d race 
Shall dare invade thee in this hallow’d place ; 


Nor, while he sails the liquid air along, 
Check the shrill numbers of thy c' song. 


No cautious gunner, whose unerring sight 

Stops the swift eagle in his rapid flight, 

Shall here disturb my lovely songster’s rest, 

Nor wound the plumage of his crimson breast. 
The truant school-boy who, in wanton play, 

With viscid lime involves the treach’rous spray, 
In vain shall spread the wily snare for thee, 

Alike secure thy life and liberty. 

Peace then, sweet warbler, to thy flutt’ring heart : 
Defy the eye of hawks, and toils of art; 

Now shake thy downy plumes, now gladlier pay 
Thy grateful tribute to each rising day; 

While crowds below their willing voices raise, 

To sing, with holy zeal, Jenovan’s praise ! 
Thou, perch’d on high, shalt hear th’ adorirg throng, 
Catch the warm strains, and aid the sacred song, | 
Increase the solemn chorus, and inspire 

Each tongue with music, and each heart with fire. 


The writer of these reminiscences has 
often heard the notes of this extraordinary 
bird, and witnessed with pleasure its ready 
obedience to the call of the old verger, 
from whose hand it received the morning 
and evening crumbs of bread, which pro- 
longed its existence till the winter of the 
year 1787. 

To return to our immediate subject. 
The felicity of Hannah More’s genius, and 
her singular power in overcoming the em- 
barrassments of her early life, astonished 
those who knew what scanty means she 
had enjoyed of acquiring knowledge. To 
improve herself in the French language, 
she read the first poetical and prose 
writers ; most of which she obtained from 
the library of her friend the Doctor. Among 
the rest, she borrowed Saurin’s Sermons ; 
and returned them with the following ele- 
gant and just compliment. 


EPITRE AU DR. STONHOUSE SUR LES SERMONS DE 
M. SAURIN. 


Ces divines ardeurs, cette sainte éloquence, 

Ces sublimes pensées, ces conceptions immenses, 

Ces essors évangeliques, cette humilité profonde, 

Cette connoissance unie 4 ce mépris du monde, 

Cet horreur du vice, cet amour de la vertu, 

Cette extréme soumission a la volonté de Dieu, 

Cette heureuse indifference pour un monde incer- 
tain, 

Cette compassion pour les maux du genre humain, 

Cet amour, et cette crainte de l’éternel Créateur, 

Cette parfaite esperance dans le sang du Redemp- 


ur ; 
Enfin, ces grandes idées—ce language divin— 
Qui charme, qui eleve, qui transporte en SauRIN, 
J’admire en le lisant ces beautés eclatantes, 
En t'ecoutant, Docteur, les mémes beautés m’eri- 
chantent, 
blable au prophéte qui, la sainte écriture dit, 
Laisse* A son successeur son manieau et son esprit. 





These Lines may be thus literally translated : 
Tuat warmth divine, that holy eloquence, 
Those thoughts sublime, conceptions so immense, 
That holy zeal, that deep humility, 
Extent of knowledge, perfect charity, 


* 2 Kings ii, 13. 
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That dread of vice, of virtue such a love, 
That true submission to the Will above, 

That calm indifference to this changing scene, 
ce Ee a ae Wess of eneetal wee, 

That love and fear of the eternal Good, 


Like to that 
His cloak mak muh toh, thon Sica «lt his 
way. 

Dr. Stonhouse merited the eulogium here 
conveyed, in every respect. His maiiner in 
the pulpit was peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive, but wholly devoid of action, 
which, as his friend Garrick told him, the 
English pulpit would not properly admit. 
Without affecting oratory, or making use 
of polished phrases, the Doctor never failed 
to draw crowded auditories, whether he 
preached to his own stated congregation, or, 
as he often did, in the cathedral and other 
churches, The writer remembers on one 
occasion hearing him deliver a most impres- 
sive sermon in All Saints’ church, upon the 
warning of the prophet to Hezekiah. Some- 
time afterwards this discourse was made the 
subject of a poem, inserted, without a name, 
in the British Journal. Subsequently it was 
appended to Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, 
but without any explanation of its origin. 
As the time when the sermon was preached, 
the writer sat opposite to the poet, in the 
same pew, and o ed, that while noting 
with a pencil some striking passages in the 
discourse, a tear dropped from her eye 
upon the paper. 

(To be continued.) 





POETRY. 

BEREAVEMENT. 
Benotp a plain extending wide, 
And see by yonder traveller's side, 
Who, while the scenes of beauty rise 
Around him, disregards the skies ; 
Who loves the way his footsteps wend, 
But fears, and will not heed the end, 
A lov'd companion gaily smiles, 
Revives his mirth, his care beguiles, 
More closely twines around his heart ; 
*Twere bitter pain, indeed, to part. 
His joys with every step increase, 
And years may pass before they cease. 


What sudden cause that joy represt? 
Why does the traveller smite his breast? 
O why the wild disordered pace, 

The wringing hands, the upward face? 
No trivial loss his lips deplore, 

He sees his new delight no more. 


The wilder waves of grief subside, 
But not the flood, nor ebbs the tide, 
When first the waters’tease to flow, 
But still prevails, a store of woe. 
30 178.—VOL. Xv. 
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The child in silent grief bewail'd, 

The lonely parent’s face is veil'd ; 

His feet no more in frenzy tread ; 

In shade retir’d he droops his head. 

And now the Pow’r, whose mercy sent 
The woe, fulfils its kind intent. 

To musing thought the child appears 
Mid angel bands, and oft she hears 

A voice from ev’ry golden street, 

The words of warning thus repeat : 

“ Our gates unpardoned guilt exclude, 
Here none like thee can e’er intrude.” 
Now conscience reads on memory’s scroll 
The whole of life, condemns the whole ; 
But faith inspir’d forbids despair, 

And Heaven accepts the mourner’s pray’r. 


With humble heart, demeanour mild, 


The traveller, grown himself a child, 
Renews his way, no more to roam, 


But speaks and sings his thoughts of home ; 


He gains at length the bright abode, 
And one, whose earlier bliss bestow'd, 
When few the steps of life, was made 
. Eternal joy to feel, that strayed; 
Receives him there arriving calm, 
To wear the robe and wave the palm. 


——_ 
A SIMILE. 


POETRY. 


TO A LADY 


WHO WISHED SHE WERE GROWING YOUNG. 


Anp is this life so strew’d with sweets, 
That thou shouldst sorrow as it fleets 
In months and years away ; 
Are all its blisses so complete 
That thou wouldst stay Time’s hasty feet, 
His rapid course delay? 


Oh, hast thou ne’er had cause to mourn 

Thy fairest hopes, that seem’d but born, 
Like tender flowers, to fade ; 

By which, when long pursued in vain, 

With sorrow, weariness, and pain, 
Thou wert at length betrayed ? 


Hast thou ne’er wept the lover changed, 

The patron cold—the friend estranged, 
The absent or the dead ; 

Nor ever dropt the pensive tear 

O’er an endeared companion’s bier, 
Like a bright vision fled ? 


A mother—hast thou never smiled 

On thy beloved and slumbering child, 
As peacefully he lay, 

And watched his gently heaving breast, 

And breath’d a prayer that he might rest 
All tranquilly till day ? 


But ere that fatal morning rose, 
Death, the most pitiless of foes, 


Has seized thy darling boy ; 
Has sealed those eyes, whose playful light 
So oft had charmed a mother’s sight ; 

And quench’d thy brightest joy. 
Ah, tell me, then, did nature wear 


An aspect so serene and fair? 
Was life devoid of gloom? 


Tuovex day may shine within the forest’s bound, 
Yet light'with shadow shares the chequer’d ground, 
As random rays capricious fall between 

The bright transparent leaves, too few to screen ; 
Though sunlit stems, whose hoary sides receive 
The casual gleam, with cheerful change relieve 
The gloom that wont to shade those dim domains, 


A lingering gloom the moody wood retains ; 
And when the proffer’d joys of day are flown, 
To-night’s returning darkness adds it own. 
Here spots are found in many a tangled way, 
That know not light amid the blaze of day, 
And dusky hollows damp escape the sight, 


Beneath the frown of boughs that darken night. 
Thus, like the wood, the mind diseased by care, 


Sequesters grief ’mid joy ’tis forced to share ; 
And, doom’d affliction’s dark return to know, 
Augments the blackness of incumbent woe. 


BS See 


PRAYER. 


WHEN tost on life’s.tempestuous sea, 
O! who shall prove the sinner’s friend ? 
Where shall the wanderer’s refuge be, 
O! whither shall his prayers ascend ? 
Father, to Thee! for Thou canst save : 
Thy love shall shine a beacon ray, 
Thy mercy shall ilume the grave, 
Thy grace console in sorrow’s day ! 


O! guide us, Father! God of love! 
Guide us in sin’s tempestuous night ; 
Darkness around, and storms above, 

We look to Thee for help and light ! 
Ne’er didst Thou scorn the humble prayer, 
Breathed by repentance, on her knee ; 

Guide us, O Father! from despair, 
And teach our hearts to trust in Thee! 


J. 0. 


Cc. M. 


Or, rather, in thy deep despair 
Didst thou not wildly urge thy prayer, 
To share thine infant’s tomb? 


Cast thine eyes round thee o’er the earth, 

And see that man is nurs’d from birth 
In misery and strife ; 

That earthly hopes but bloom to fade, 

That all our race to mourn were made, 
And own you love not life. 

Own that ’tis but a suffering scene, 

With scarce a glimpse of joy between 
The cradle and the tomb : 

Say that thy hopes are fix’d on high, 

In realms of light beyond the sky, 
Where joys eternal bloom. 


—-_—~>—_—- 
TIME. 


Avoustvs. 


And now like Bacon’s brazen head I’ve spoken 
Time was, Time is, Time shall be.—Byron. 


Time was—but I have spent the past 

In hopes that bloomed to fade as fast, 

In idle dreams of happiness, 

In vanity, in nothingness. 

And retrospection’s eye, when cast 

O’er the drear ocean of the past, 

Sees in perplexed confusion tost, 

Weeks, days, and hours, and moments lost, 
While memory on her height sublime, 

Sits brooding o’er the wreck of Time! 
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Time 1s—the only gem we save, 

The single pearl from life’s dark wave, 

Which tiey who wisely seize, shall cast 

No sad remembrance on the past ; 

Oh, timely happy, timely wise, 

They who the present moment prize, 

Who gladly ’scape the troubled sea 

Of perilous uncertainty. 

And spurning folly’s specious vow, 

Cling to that rock of safety—now* 

TIME SHALL BE—but the future lies 

Beyond the ken of mortal eyes. 

No seer attends its temple pale, 

And none may pierce or lift the veil. 

Ah! woe is he—whose clouded eye 

Fixed only on mortality, 

Sees not Time's dark and narrow sea 

Fast rolling to eternity : 

But haunts its solitary shore, 

And waits till—TIME SHALL BE No MORE. 
W. Reynocps. 


Review.—A New Translation of the 
Epistle of Paul tlt Apostle to the Ro- 
mans: with a Commentary, and an 
Appendix of various Dissertations. By 
the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A. Bh te 00h 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary :t Andover, in the State of 
Massachusets. Republished, by Appoint- 
ment of the Author, with Preface, and 
an Index, under the Care of John Pye 
Smith, D.D. and E. Henderson, Duct. 


Philos. pp. 568. 8vo. London. Holds. 


worth and Ball. 1833. 


Wuewn the late eloquent Robert Hall, of 
Bristol, was asked by a friend, ‘* Why, in 
lecturing, he omitted the epistle to the 
Romans!” he replied, “ For a very good 
reason, because 1 do not understand it ; it 
is the most difficult of all the epistles.* The 
first part of this apology must surely be 
taken cum grano salis: Mr. Hall never 
could intend to insinuate that he was unac- 
quainted with the general import, the scope 
and design, of that epistle, which are as 
obvious and intelligible as those of any other 
section of the apostolic writings. He must 
mean, that he found it extremely difficult to 
follow the apostle in his connected chain of 
reasoning throughout this wonderful epistle, 
to enter into all his ideas, and comprehend 
the sublimity and profoundness of bis con- 
ceptions in various parts of it: and cer- 
tainly, thus explained, we can have little 
difficulty in subscribing to its justness. We 
introduce this anecdote with no disposition 
to disparage Mr. Hall, but for the sole pur- 
pose of engaging the reader's attention to 
the masterly performance before us—a work 
which cannot fail to attract the notice of 





* See Green's Reminiscences, p. 204. 
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every biblical scholar, and find its way into 
every theological library. Had Mr. Hall 
himself lived to witness its publication 
among us, he would have been delighted 
with it. And though, like ourselves, he 
might have hesitated to adopt the learned 
professor’s interpretation of every text of 
scripture, he would have hailed with accla- 
mation a volume which is calculated to 
facilitate the study, remove occasional diffi- 
culties, and pour a flood of light on this 
most important section of divine revelation. 

The work has issued from the London 
~~ under the superintendence of Dr. Pye 

mith, of the Homerton, and Dr. Hender- 
son, of the Highbury, colleges; both of 
whom have prefixed their testimony to its 
worth, and recommended it to the attention 
of their countrymen. Dr. Smith’s ‘Preface 
occupies a dozen large pages, and is replete 
with interest. Though liberal in his com- 
mendation of the professor and his labours, he 
candidly states hentia his own views differ, 
in a few instances, from those of “the 
amiable, acute, and pious author ;” at the 
same time expressing his earnest hope, that 
this learned and laborious work will be 
extensively useful, as it is well calculated to 
be. The following paragraph from Dr. 
Smith’s Preface, will present to the reader 
80 just an estimate of the volume before us, 
that we cannot do better than extract it in 
this place :— 

“ The excellence of this work does not lie only 
in the general felicity of the translation, in the un- 
folding of the design of the epistle, in analyzing its 
contents, and in shewing their order and depend- 
ence. These are invaluable qualities; but, along 
with them, we find in this volume many instruct- 
ive and excellent dissertations, both occurring inci- 
dentally in the Commentary, and formally treated 
in Excursus at the end. In particular, eminent 
clearness and judgment, always under the guid- 
ance of an humble and pious disposition, appear in 
educing the causes of condemnation resting upon 
mankind, the nature and effects of the connexion 
between the first man and his descendants, the 
formal reason of restoration to the divine favour, 
and the necessity, progress, and ultimate perfec- 
tion of a real acquisition of the divine holiness. 
Penetrating and judicious, also candid and conci- 
liatory, are the investigations and refiections con- 
cerning the decrees of God, and the manner in 
which the will of God has any relation to the sinful 
dispositions and actions of men.”—Preface, p. x. 


Dr, Henderson is equally candid and 
liberal in attesting his view of the general 
excellence of the work, as will be manifest 
from the following short extract :— 


“The exquisite tact which the author displays in 
exhibiting the finer shades of difference which ex- 
ist in the phraseology characteristic of the classic 
and sacred writers, especially of Paul; his diseri- 
minating judgment in reference to the significa- 
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tions of the prepositions, in certain connexions, 
and governing the different cases of nouns; the mi- 
nute accuracy with which he weighs and adjusts 
the force of the numerous particles employed for 
the purposes of illustration, confirmation, transi- 
tion, &c. on the right construction of which so 
much depends; and the close and rigid attention 
which he pays to the course of thought, the manage- 
ment of the argument, the scope, connexion, histo- 
rical and other circumstances, clearly evince him 
him to be a master in this department of sacred 
science.”—-Preface, p. xvi. 

After laying before our readers these 
honourable testimonies, and which are as 
just as they are honourable, we may be 
excused from troubling them with any de- 
tailed commendations of our own, which, 
indeed, would add but little to the weight of 
evidence in favour of the merit of the publi- 
cation: and we shall, therefore, restrict our 
labours to that which best comports with the 
humble office of a reviewer, viz. to submit a 
syllabus of the contents of the volume. 

The Preface to the London edition is 
followed by one from the pen of Professor 
Stuart himself; which, for its noble traits of 
candour and liberality, no less than for the 
enlightened views which it exhibits, will be 
perused with interest and satisfaction by 

pious reader, It com a 
review of the vast im the under- 


grand arena, on which theological com- 
batants have been contending ever since the 
third century, and perhaps still earlier. It 
discusses the highest and most difficult of 
all the doctrines which pertain to the Chris- 
tian system; it strikes at the root of all 
human pride and vain glory; it aims even 
a deadly blow! An epistle, which is, at it 
were, the very confession of faith that a true 
Christian is to make, must needs receive an 
interpretation. more or less forced, on the 
part of all who are influenced by pride, by 
passion, by prejudice, by ill-directed early 
instruction, or by ignorance. 

The learned professor lays his account 
with having some of his opinions contro- 
verted ; but the reader will be charmed with 
his frankness and candour in reference to 
this. He has presented the public with the 
fruit of his maturest studies; none of his 
opinions have been hastily taken up. He 
has been long and laboriously engaged in 
the study of this epistle; he has taken an 
extensive range in consulting commentators, 
ancient and modern; his opinions, there- 
fore, are not the offspring of mere education 
or conjecture. But, after all, he is 
aware “to err is human,” and aiming, 
as he does, at the development of truth, it 


will give him pleasure to see his errors cor- 
spirit of love and Christian friendship, so 
much the more acceptable will it be :— 

“To those who may differ from me, after tho- 
rough research,” says Professor Stuart, “I can 
only say, the field is open; as open for you as for 
me. You have the same right to publish your 
thoughts to the world as I have to publish mine; 
and as good a right to defend your views, as I have 
to proffer mine. The result of doing this, if done 
with deep, attentive, protracted consideration, and 
in the spirit of kindness, cannot be otherwise than 
favourable to the interests of truth. I may not 
live to vindicate my own views where just, or to 
abandon the errors of which you might convince 
me; but others will live, who will do the one;or 
the other for me, should it become necessary. The 
truth, at last, must and will prevail.”—Preface, 
p. xxi. 


Oh! if religious controversy had always 
been conducted in this amiable temper 
and spirit, so exempt from acrimony and 
bitterness, how happy had it been for man- 
kind! In that case, we should not so often 
have met with the “ mentiris impudentis- 
sime,” as we have done; and religious 
controversy had been an edifying study, in- 
stead of the stumbling-block of inquirers 
after truth ; the scandal of theology! Be- 
fore we take leave of this admirable Pre- 
face, we crave permission to extract another 
paragraph : 

“TI confess, frankly, that I do not expect, for 
this book, the favour of such as are truly sectarians. 
I have written it, so far as in my power, without 
any regard to sect or name. Doubtless, my efforts 
have been imperfect ; but, so far as in me lay, the 
one only and simple inquiry has been: What did 
Paul mean to teach? What Calvin, or Augustine, 
or Edwards, or Arminius, or Grotius, or any other 
theologian, or ‘commentator, has taught or said, 
has been with me only secondary and subordinate. 
No one is farther from disrespect to the great and 
good, than myself; but, when explaining the Bible, 
to call no man master, and to bow to no system, as 
such, are sacred principles with me. If I have not 
always adhered to them, it results from my imper- 
fection, not from any conscious and allowed design. 
Of course, all party men in theology will probably 
find some things in the following pages with which 
they will not agree. How can it be otherwise? 
I have, to the utmost of my power, left their sys- 
tems out of sight, and made it my constant and 
only effort to follow simply the way in which the 
Apostle seems to lead me. Such a cause will be 
estimated differently from what it now is, when 
less attachment to system and party in theology, 
and more of simple-hearted love of the truth just 
as it stands in the Scripture, shall prevail in the 
churches.”—Preface, p. xxi. 


The preface is succeeded by an entirely 
new Translation of the Epistle to the Ro- 


mans, the chapters and verses of which, are 
marked in the margin, and at the top of 
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each page, but not divided as our present 
authorized version now is. Here there, 
however, the author throws in a line, expla- 
natory of the subject on which the apostle 
is about ¢o treat; thus, prefixed to the first 
chapter, “ Introduction and Salutation,” 
between the 15th and 16th verses, “ sub- 
jects of consideration proposed, which con. 
stitute the distinguishing traits of the Gos- 
pel.” Again, after verse 18th, “ Universal 
depravity and guilt of the Gentiles.” Pre- 
fixed to the second chapter, “ The Jews 
equally guilty with the Gentiles,” and so 
on throughout the whole epistle, This is a 
far better plan than that which was pursued 
by our translators, who have sometimes 
injudiciously divided both chapters and 
verses, to the injury of the writer’s meaning. 

One of the first things that will strike an 
English reader in going through this new 
translation is the change which the pro- 
fessor has‘so freely made of the term “ Jus- 
tification,” for that of Righteousness. As 
for instance, in ch. iii. 21, where the 
authorized ‘version has, “ But now the 
righteousness of God without the law, &c.” 
Professor Stuart substitutes, “* But, now the 
justification which is of God, without the 
law, &e.” Again, ver. 25, “ to declare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins,” 
he reads, “ to declare his justification, with 
respect to the remission of sins formerly 
committed, &c.” That this is the import 
of the term dicaocbyn and its conjugates, 
in that connexion, we have not the least 
doubt ; for the apostle is evidently speaking 
of God’s righteous method of justifying the 
ungodly through faith in the atonement, 
irrespective of the sinner’s obedience to the 
law: We think, too, that he might advan- 
tageously have carried out this change of 
term to a far greater than he has done. 
For instance, ch. iv, 3. 5, “ Abraham 
believed God, and it [to wit, his faith] was 
counted to him unto justification,” and so 
again, ver. 5, to him, who believeth on 
him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted ec ducavocvyny, unto justification. 
Why the learned professor should have 
preferred to retain the term righteousness 
in these and many other places, as he has 
done, we are at a loss to account. But not 
to dwell upon this. 

The new translation of the epistle is fol- 
lowed by an Inrropuctiow, after the man- 
ner of Macknight, divided into seven sec- 
tions, which treat of “ the planting of the 
church at Rome—the constituent parts of 
the church of Rome—the time and place, 
when and where the epistle was written—the 
genuineness of the epistle, particularly of 
ch. xv. and xvi., a different position in 
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manuscripts of xvi. 25—27, and state of 
feeling and opinion in the church at Rome, 
when the epistle was written. 

Next we have a “ Brief analysis of the 
contents of the epistle to the Romans,” 
occupying only three pages. ‘ Were I to 
select a motto,” says the learned Professor, 
which would, in a single brief sentence, 
designate the substance of what this epistle 
contains, it should be taken from the apostle 
Paul himself, (1 Cor. i. 30,) “ Christ our 
justification and sanctification.” This is, no 
doubt, perfectly good, so far as it goes ; but 
why has the learned author chosen to leave 
out the important topics of “wisdom and 
redemption?” He could not surely mean to 
say that the Epistle to the Romans never 
touches on these subjects? The subject of 
the “ redemption” of the bodies of believers 
from the grave is discussed in chap. viii. 
with wonderful power and energy, while the 
whole epistle exhibits Christ as “ the wis- 
dom of ;”’ or, in the language of inspi- 
ration, “ a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of God’s people Israel.” The 
truth is, that the epistle to the Romans forms 
a complete body of theology, doctrinal, ex- 
perimental, and practical ; and to borrow the 
words of the illustrious Geneva reformer, 
as quoted by Dr, Smith, Pref. p. viii. “ be- 
sides many other excellencies, and those of 
the highest order, this epistle this 
unrivalled and inestimable quality, that the 
man who has attained to a genuine under- 
standing of it, has the doors wide open before 
him for entering into the deepest treasures 
of holy writ.” 

These preliminary matters occupy be- 
tween 60 and 70 pages, and are followed 
by the Commentary, in which, after all, 
the reader is to look for the chief value of 
the publication. To every distinct section 
of the epistle, the author has prefixed a 
general view of the apostle’s scope and 
object, or details of the respective parts; 
and these are embodied with the Commen- 
tary, although distinguished from it by the 
smaller type in which they are printed in 
their introductory state. 

Here we have to regret, that the limits of 
any publication preclude the possibility of 
laying before the reader a fair specimen 
of the able manner in which this important 
part of the work is conducted. _ It is in this 
department more especially that the skill of 
the biblical critic is displayed, And though, 
without pledging ourselves to the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of every verse, or 
an entire agreement with every doctrinal 
sentiment, we hesitate not to say, that for 
critical acumen, extensive learning, and an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject in all 
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its bearings, we have met with nothing 
equal to this volume, since Dr. Campbell’s 
Translation of the Four Gospels. It must 
form a valuable addition to our previous 
stock of biblical criticism, and cannot fail 
to become a standard book. 

At the end of the Commentary, we have 
50 or 60 supplementary pages, consisting of 
additional observations and remarks on 
some intricate points which required a more 
ample discussion than could conveniently 
be given in the Commentary. are 
marked Excursus I. to IX. and the subjects 
handled in them are—The sonship of Christ, 
Rom. i. 4.; justification by faith, without 
the works of the law, chap. iii. 28.; on the 
death threatened to Adam, chap. v. 12.; 
Adam the type or figure of him that was to 
come, ver. 14.; on original sin, chap. v. 19. 
a long and elaborate disquisition on the 
much controverted passage, ch. vii. 5—25. 
“ T am carnal and sold under sin,” &c.; on 
the divine prescience, &c. ch. viii. 28—30. ; 
on God hardening the heart of Pharaoh, 
Rom. ix.17. And here we are bound in 
justice to state, that, in this last Excursus, 
Professor Swart has adduced some extracts 
from the writings of Augustine, Gomarus, 
and our learned countryman Anselm, against 
the fairness of which Dr. Smith has entered 
a caveat, He complains of injustice done 
to these eminent men by taking detached 

from their writings, whereby they 
are made to convey sentiments highly dero- 
gatory to the glory of the Divine character, 
such as they would themselves have been 
the foremost to protest against, and such as 
their writings, when quoted in their con- 
nexion, do not support. In this instance 
Dr. Smith is of opinion that the American 
ee has borrowed the quotations from 

. Tholuck, a Lutheran divine, now living 
at Berlin, whose unhappy conceptions of 
the tenets of Calvinism betrayed him into 
these garbled extracts. We shall only add, 
that the general drift of these extracts is to 
caricature the doctrine of Divine predesti- 
nation. 

Upon the whole, we close our notice of 
this learned and valuable work, with un- 
feigned regret that it is so little worthy of 
the subject. Were it in our power, how 
gladly would we extract Professor Stuart’s 
elucidation“of that difficult passage, Rom. 
viii. 19, 20. “ The earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God,” &c,; but it occupies twenty 
closely printed pages, and would require a 
space more than double that which our re- 
view fills, and we could not abridge it with- 
out injury. We must therefore content 
ourselves with pointing the attention of the 
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OR, IS THIS RELIGION ? 


reader to it, as well as others with which 
this volume abounds, and which will amply 
com the cost and labour which the 
biblical student may bestow upon the work. 
We hope shortly to call the attention of our 
readers to a Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, from the pen of the same 
learned and enlightened theologian. These 
two form the most important works that 
have yet been imported from the New 
World, in this department of literature ; and 
we cannot better close the present article 
than with expressing our fervent hope, that 
we may often have the felicity of meeting 
with such works from the American press. 
Europe has produced nothing superior, if at 
all equal to them, during the present cen- 
tury. 


— i. 
a 





Review.— Montague ; or, Is this Reli- 
ion? By Charles B. Tayler. A New 
Sedition, London. Smith, Elder, and 


We are always disposed to regard with 
suspicion a book which satirizes the re- 
ligious views or peculiarities of any party, 
convinced as we are that the feeling which 
dictates such satire, is, in the majority of 
cases, rather a contempt of religion alto- 
gether, than an honest desire to correct 
those extravagances into which some of its 
more enthusiastic professors are betrayed. 
We are happy to find, in the instance of 
the little work now before us, that this 
remark is in no way applicable, but that 
the zeal and! ability with which its author 
vindicates and recommends the religion of 
the gospel, is such as to convince us that 
he must entertain a due appreciation of its 
importance and excellence, and a sincere 
concern to prevent the adoption of those 
erroneous notions of it, which a view of 
some portions of the religious world is 
calculated to impress. 

Much, then, as we are inclined to ques- 
tion the useful tendency of religious novels, 
yet we confess we are dis to make 
an exception in favour of work before 
us; and, lest any one should condemn 
Mr. Tayler, unheard, for having added to 
the number of these publications, we will 
quote what he himself advances in his own 
defence— 

“ Essays and sermons,” says he, “ might not be 
opened, but even idlers will read a story. How- 
ever violent a cry may be raised against religious 
instruction in the form of a narrative, I must 
appeal to our Lord himself, as my example. It 
pleased Him, ‘who spake as never man spake,’ 
often to deliver instruction in some simple but 
striking narrative; and, doubtless, many an idler 
lingered to hear Him, even till he hung upon His 
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words, who would have passed heedlessly by, had 
not a story been narrated to him.” 

The object of the author a to be 
to place before his readers 5 banker of 
religious professors, to exhibit their conduct 
in the intercourse of life, and the principles 
which actuated them, to shew from this 
which of them was of the reli- 
gion which “cometh from above,” and 
to point out that course of education best 
calculated to foster and mature such a 
religious character. In the prosecution of 
this design, the author endeavours parti- 
cularly to expose that repulsive austerity 
and fanaticism which characterizes the reli- 
gion of too many in the present day, and 
which is equally injurious to their happi- 
ness and their usefulness. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the grave character of the 
objects which the writer proposes to him- 
self, he seems never to forget that he is 
telling a tale, and, consequently, invests 
the most didactic parts of his book with a 
degree of lightness and gaiety. His style 
is pointed and witty, and his characters, 
for the most part, ably drawn, and his 
descriptions powerful and graphic. 

To illustrate this last observation, we 
shall present our readers with a sketch of a 
select university party at Cambridge, to 
which he introduces his hero, then an 


innocent youth of nineteen— 


“The select party was composed of a few very 
choice spirits :—There was a famous whip, whose 
chief enjoyment was to pass the night, three times 
a week, upon a coach-box, between London and 
Cambridge. He was a steady, sober, smoothfaced 
man, who had entered, heart and soul, into the 
mysteries of driving; and was too well used to the 
thing to make any display or pretensions about it, 
but was civil, well-behaved, and silent; in short, 
those who judged only by his manner and ap- 
pearance; his sleek hair, smoothed flat upon his 
forehead; the thick shaw! about his neck; the 
breeches which reached half way down the calf of 
his leg; his white worsted stockings, and other 
infallible signs, would have taken him for a grave 
and decent stage-coachman.—There was a noisy 
and knowing Newmarket man, who was reported, 
young as he was, to have made much money by 
betting, or rather by hedging and calculating on the 
turf.—There was an experienced boxer, who talked 
eloquently of his personal acquaintance with Tom 
Spring and Jack Randall, and gave the earliest 
information of all the battles that were to be fought 
in the next half year. He had seen one of his 
friends, a distinguished bruiser, in training at 
Wade’s Mill, but a few days before, which afforded 
a fund of conversation for him.—There was a 
stalwart half-pay captain, who had renounced 
Bellona, and was come up to Cambridge to take 
mother church by storm. He was what is called 
an ‘eternal proser,’ and detailed most elaborately 
his many discoveries and perceptions, on many 
particularly unimportant subjects, which said dis- 





eoveries and perceptions his hearers patiently 
sighed or smiled over, as truisms and very old 
acquaintances.—There was a long, lean, ‘sallow, 
sublime sort of Werter-faced man,’ who arranged 
his hair after the prints of Lord Byron, and talked 
in sort of poetical prose, (which some thought non- 
sense,) and went off into raptures of enthusiasm 
about Lalla Rookh ; and was said to be in love with 
a certain very fair, but rather frail, actress; and he 
was silly enough not only to wear, but to shew a 
beautiful miniature of the said lady.—And there 
was a little gentleman, with a delicate figure, and 
a pretty girlish face, who would have looked very 
feminine even in his sister’s clothes; but who 
seemed determined to be the most awful personage. 
He strove to turn his childish tones into a big 
manly voice; and had a power of most terrible 
oath and slang phrases at his tongue’s end; and 
was, indeed, according to his own account, so 
valiant a fellow, that he frequently reminded his 
companions that Tom Thumb had at last found a 
formidable rival.” 

Mr. Tayler informs us, that “in the 
volume before us he has made many alte- 
rations, and some omissions ;” we should 
have been better pleased had he made one 
further omission—we mean, that of the 
oaths introduced into some of his dialogues 
—we are much averse to this practice, as 
tending to familiarize the minds of young 
persons with those ideas and expressions 
with which we would gladly keep them 
unacquainted, but with which, unhappily, 
they become too quickly conversant, in the 
ordinary intercourse of society. Did not 
our limits forbid, we would gladly quote, 
for the benefit of our readers, some of those 
sound and admirable sentiments with 
which this volume abounds: we have, 
however, only space to say, that we think 
it calculated for much usefulness, adapted 
to impress upon parents the importance 
of such an exhibition of religion as shall 
recommend it to their children, and to 
enable the young to distinguish in their 
associates between that spurious religion 
which consists in outward forms and ob- 
servances, and that vital principle which 
has its seat in the heart. 


——— 


Revirw.— on the Divine Autho- 
rity of the New Testament, by David 
Bogue, D.D. Religious Tract Society. 
London. 


Ir may seem somewhat paradoxical, ‘but it is 
nevertheless true, that it is the high estimation 
in which the Christian religion is held in this 
country, which occasions the necessity for so 
many treatises on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Throughout society in the present 
day, the nominal profession of religion is 
interwoven with its most secular avocations ; 
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an ostensible reception of it is necessary 


to res’ ility : whilst our legislative as- 
semblies, and our judicial, , and even 
commercial forms and arrangements ac- 
knowledge its authority, and invite its sanc- 
tion. Hence the truths of Christianity 
come to be little questioned, and, unhap- 
pily, but little examined ; they are received 
on trust; they are adopted asa matter of 
course ; and it is perhaps hardly too much 
to say, that many who have never enter- 
tained a moment’s doubt respecting them, 
and who even live much under their influ- 
ence, are yet utterly unable to defend their 
system, or “to give a reason for the hope 
that is in them.” 

It is, we conceive, the a duty 
of the class we have last alluded to, if not 
for their own sakes, at least for the sake of 
others, to acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the vast and glorious body of evi- 
dence which goes to support that system 
on which their hopes rest; and while this 
is their duty, it will also be found the source 
of high and rational pleasure. It is fortu- 
nate for such, moreover, that in the present 
day so great a variety of excellent works 
have been written on this subject; so that 
there is no class of persons, willing to a 
ply their attention to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, who will fail to find some work 
adapted to guide their reflections, and to 
convince their judgment. 

One of the latest of these works is now 
lying before us. It is the production of 
the late venerable Dr. Bogue, and was 
written at the request of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to accompany a very large 
edition of the New Testament, printed for 
the use of the people of France ; and was 
intended to prepare the minds of readers 
for the perusal of the Scriptures by eradi- 
cating those infidel opinions which had for 
many years infected and debased that 
nation. 

The introduction to this work is devoted 
to the consideration of the doctrine of the 
immortality of man, and the probability, 
a priori, of a revelation being made to him 
from God. The doctor then enters on the 
plan of his work. The first chapter treats 
of the evidence for the Divine authority of 
the New Testament, arising from the prin- 
ciples which it contains. Here he par- 
ticularizes the character of God, and of the 
Saviour, as delineated in the New Testa- 
ment; the moral precepts it contains, the 
motives it proposes, &c. &c. In the 2nd 
chapter he considers the evidences for the 
same position derived from some other 
consideration, suggested by its contents: 
such are, the confirmation of the truth of 
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its principies from experience, and our own 
sel knowledge ; the purity of those prin- 
ciples, and the harmony which subsists 
among its various writers, 

The third chapter treats of the evidence 
to the same truth arising from the testimony 
of the apostles; from their number and 
character, their perseverance, sufferings, and 
death. The 4th chapter shews the impro- 
bability of the apostles constructing a new 
religion; and infers the Divine origin of 
the revelation from the talents of the writers, 
their seriousness of spirit; their superi- 
ority to little and evil passions; the bold- 
ness with which they thwarted the preju- 
dices of men; their humility, and yet 
their high tone of authority. 

The fifth chapter examines the evidence 
contributed by miracles; considers their 
possibility, number, variety, and design, 
as well as the time and place of their oc- 
¢urrence, &c. 

The sixth is devoted to the subject of 
prophecy, as confirming the truth of Chris- 
tianity ; treats of the character of the pro- 
phets, and the nature, minuteness, and 
character of their predictions, and specifi- 
cally considers those which respected the 
Saviour, Antichrist, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and notices the existence and 
state of the Jews as a separate people. In 
the seventh, the author confirms his opin- 
ions by reference to the success of the gos- 
pel; and in the eighth notices fifteen 
objections, which may be urged on the 
side of infidels against the arguments of his 
book. These he puts with great candour, 
gives to them their full weight, and answers 
them in such a manner as must go far to 
convince a candid sceptic (if such a person 
exist.) In the ninth and tenth chapters 
he adopts a line of remark which, though 
inadmissible on all other subjects, is most 
legitimate and efficacious in this ; we mean 
the argumentum ad hominem. 

The celebrated Rochester is said to have 
declared that there was no argument against 
Christianity, except a bad life; and this 
most unpalatable doctrine is urged upon 
infidels by the venerable doctor with all 
that fearlessness and energy which an honest 
consciousness at once of the truth of his 
own opinion, and the purity of his own 
life, would naturally prompt, and concludes 
with some remarks calculated to deepen 
any impressions which his arguments may 
have made. This is certainly the most 
pungent, and, from what we have hitherto 
observed of the invulnerability of infidels 
to the point or the force of argument, is 
likely to be the most effective part of the 
book. In speaking of the desirableness 
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of the objects revealed in the Bible, and 
the dismal dreariness of the infidel scheme, 
he appeals to his opponent in the following 
terms :— 

“Tell me, deist, do you wish Christianity to be 
the true religion? Let your answer be sincere. 
Its principles so noble and divine, its precepts so 
pure; the happiness it proposes so exalted, so 
full, and so lasting, its powerful and universal 
tendency to purify human nature from every thing 
mean and vile, and to render it dignified, holy, and 
blessed; its affectionate care to console amidst the 
sorrows of life, and to administer support in death, 
and the delightful prospects it affords of a future 
and never-ending state of felicity; these are all 
so perfectly excellent, and so desirable, that every 
man of a good heart must wish the gospel to be 
true. Nothing but want of evidence can withhold 
him from embracing it. In such a case the sin- 
cere and humble inquirer would quit it with the 
most poignant sorrow; and account it an irrepa- 
rable loss, that so admirable a system was destitute 
of evidence. It would be the bitterest day of his life. 

But the man who, after examining its nature 
and evidence, rejects it with indifference or con- 
tempt, discovers a dreadful want of moral senti- 
ment and feeling; his wishes are not in favour of 
the gospel. The heart must be shockingly de- 
praved, which can be indifferent, where duty and 
happiness come so close to the soul. But he who 
pronounces the book an imposture, and throws it 
away with exultation and joy, gives too much rea- 
son to fear, that he is conscious of sentiments and 
practices which the gospel condemns; and he dis- 
covers disp >sitions to which a name adequate to 
their nature shall not, and perhaps cannot, be 
given. He is like a person who with rapture bids 
a final adieu tothe cheering beams of the sun, 
that he may shut himself up in eternal darkness.” 
p. 246, 247. 


This will remind many readers of the 
incomparable apostrophe of the late Mr. 
Hall, in his sermon on modern infidelity, 
occasioned by similar reflections on the 
infatuation of the deist. ‘“ Eternal God! 
on what are thine enemies intent? What 
are those enterprises of: guilt and horror, 
which, for the safety of their performers, 
require to be enveloped in a darkness which 
the eye of heaven must not pierce? Mise- 
rable men! proud of being the offspring of 
chance, in love with universal disorder,whose 
happiness is involved in the belief of there 
being no witness to their designs, and who 
are at ease, only because they suppose them- 
selves inhabitants of a forsaken and a father- 
less world !” 

On the whole, we think there are two 
classes to whom this little work, both from 
its simplicity, its brevity, and its perspi- 
cuity, and conclusiveness, is likely to be 
eminently useful. The first is the class for 
whom its excellent author specifically in- 
tended it—those who disbelieve, or rather 
deny, the truth of Christianity; and the 
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second, those who, while they admit its 
truth, are yet ignorant of its evidences ; and 
whose continued adherence to the Christian 
faith is consequently extremely doubtful, 
whilst their usefulness, in any degree, in the 
conviction of unbelievers, is plainly impos- 
sible. To both these classes we seriously 
recommend this little book, as one with 
whose contents they should thoroughly ac- 
quaint themselves. 
——=—— 


Review.— Memoir of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of the Rev. William Lavers, 
late of Honiton, Devon. By John S. 
Elliott. 8vo. Simpkin and Marshall. 
London. 1833. 


Ir always gives us a sincere pleasure to 
peruse the testimonials of surviving friends, 
to the worth, piety, and usefulness of the 
departed servants of the Great Head of the 
Church, and more particularly when they 
have been specially set apart for the solemn 
services of the sanctuary, and whose pecu- 
liar duty it is, in that sacred character, not 
only to declare the whole counsel of God 
to a perishing world, but exhibit by their 
life and conversation the pure operation of 
those doctrines which they earnestly desire 
others to participate, 

The subject of the present Memoir was 
pre-eminently entitled to the respect and 
admiration of all, for the consistency of 
his conduct, and the exalted tone of his 
piety. This sincerity was marked in the 
various steps of his christian progress, from 
the first moment of his sound conversion, 
to the closing hour of his mortal career. 
The ardour of his disposition, and his 
unwearied exertions in the cause of his 
Master, were strikingly developed through- 
out the whole of his christian course, and 
the fervour of his piety was exhibited in his 
journal and correspondence, which breathe 
a spirit of self-devotedness rarely met with, 
but earnestly to be desired, by “all those 
who profess and call themselves christians.” 
Such individuals as these may be truly called 
‘the epistles of Christ, known and read of 
all men ;” and the publication of their his- 
tory is calculated to be extensively beneficial 
both to the church and the world, by de- 
monstrating the reality of vital religion in 
its operation upon the thoughts, words, and 
actions of its rs 


His biographer has done ample justice 
to his departed friend, in detailing his fail- 
ings as well as his virtues, and pointing 
out with unreserved sincerity the sources of 


both. We consider this memoir to be free 

from that spirit of adulation which but too 

frequently accompanies the biographical 
3 P 178.—voL. xv. 
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compositions of the mere worldling, who 
seeks to hold up the departed to the admi- 
ration of the reader, by the strong light 
they cast on his virtues, whilst they en- 
velop his failings in shade, by the mis- 
application of the maxim “ De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum.” Of this prevalent error the 
present editor has ira clear, and whilst 
he has exhibited the beautiful harmony 
which exists in the affections of the real 
Christian, he has allowed the feelings of the 
heart to exhibit themselves in the silent mo- 
ments of retirement, from the pages of the 
journal where his Christian experience was 
recorded. 

The editor of this memoir is evidently 
one who feels the power of religion in his 
own heart, and the happy art of 
rendering every incident interesting, and 
the slightest memorials important. The 
work is written in a style at once animated 
and impressive, and much pathos and feel- 
ing are exhibited in many parts of the com- 
position. 

His first serious impressions, and the 
evanescence of those impressions, is thus 
described :— 

“One morning early, a milk-woman, passing by 
his father’s house, arrested William's attention by 
exclaiming, in a sarcastic tone, ‘Now is the time 
to save your souls, if you. have any; for there isa 
Methodist down the town, preaching with all his 
might.” He no sooner heard the welcome sound, 
than he set off for the place which she had; pointed 
out. On entering the room, he contrived to get as 
close to the minister as he could, and so powerful 
was the impression made upon his mind by the 
benign countenance of the preacher, and the deep 
strain of fervent and importunate petition which 
flowed from his lips, that young Lavers eyed him 
with admiration and astonishment, as though he 
were of a superior order of beings, and not one of 
earthly mould. His discourse was founded on the 
infatuated conclusion! of ‘the Roman governor, as 
recorded in Acts xxiv. 25: ‘Go thy way for this 
time; at a more convenient season I will send for 
thee.’ 

“The fervency of the preacher’s manner, with 
his pointed and forcible appeal, riveted his atten- 
tion. He thought, as he listened, that he was the 
person particularly marked out and addressed, and 
his whole frame shook with fear and apprehension, 
whilst he conceived that the minister's eye was 
constantly fixed upon him. Notwithstanding these 
strong and painful convictions, he found his heart 
insensibly drawn towards him, so that, had he been 
invited, he felt he could have followed him to any 
part of the world. Unhappily the young convert 
neglected to cherish these serious impressions, and 
to act in conformity with the dictates of an enlight- 
ened conscience ; nomarvel therefore that his volatile 
spirit again sought enjoyment amongst his worldly 
associates. The convictions he then received, how- 
ever, were never, from that interesting era, entirely 
effaced ; and when, as was his custom, he rose early 
to pray, read his Bible, and Baxter's Saints’ Rest, 
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which had lately been put into his hands, his 
former feelings and resolutions soon revived.”— 
p. 4, 5. ; 

The course which he pursued appears 
to have drawn upon him the utmost 
displeasure of his friends, and ultimately 
to have produced an entire alienation. 
Undismayed, however, by opposition, he 
persevered in the avowal of his change of 
principles, and in the maintenance of all 
the exercises of piety, and at length entered 
the ministry in the Methodist connexion. 
In this capacity he was rather an evangelist 
than a preacher, and the zeal with which he 
devoted himself to the sole objects of his 
profession, is but rarely equalled. “In 
short,” says one of’ his friends, “like 
Enoch, he walked with God,—like John, 
he was a burning and a shining light; and 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, he was seen bearing the image 
of his Lord.” For the particulars of his 
ministerial course, we must refer our readers 
to the memoir before us. It contains so 
vivid a delineation of the effect of religion 
on the character, as cannot be read without 
deep interest. 

—_—~7+- — 


Review.— “Is it Well?” three Import- 
ant Questions to Wives and Mothers. 
By G. T. Bedell, D.D., Rector of St. 
Andrew's, Philadelphia. Religious Tract 
Society. London. 1833. 


Were we to estimate the relative value 
and importance of the works which come 
under our notice, by their size, we should 
have decidedly placed the present publi- 
cation in our Brief Survey ; and, conse- 
quently, as is our custom, dismissed it 
with a short notice of its general object 
and merits. But on a careful perusal of its 
pages, we find the great question handled 
in so masterly and impressive a manner, 
that we have resolved to give it a place in 
our pages commensurate with its claims to 
the attention of all those Wives and Mo- 
thers, who wish it “to be well” with 
Senn their husbands, and their chil- 
ren. 

The heart - searching question which 
forms the title of this most valuable little 
work, is taken from 2 Kings, chapter iv. 
verse 26; a part of sacred history, of the 
most beautifully pathetic character, and 
calculated to awaken in the soul all the 
tenderest sympathies of our nature, The 
worthy author appears to have felt the 
whole force of the appeal, and his spirit 
has been roused to that ardent desire of the 
eternal salvation of the wife and the mother, 
which is expressed in the plain but ani- 
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mated work befcre us, and which, with the 
blessing of God in its application to the 
heart of the reader, cannot fail of produc- 
ing the effect intended by its benevolent 
author, 

The materials, as we are informed in the 
Preface, first appeared in the form of Ser- 
mons delivered by the writer, and who, to 

romote their further extension and utility, 
condensed them into the present vo- 
lume. They are divided, like the original 
, into three questions, “ Is it well 
with thee? Is it well with thy husband ? 
Is it well with thy child? In each of which 
we find great difficulty in proper selection, 
where all is equally forcible, heart-searching, 
and important, That our female readers, 
however, may form some estimate of the 
style and argument employed, we have 
chosen the following passages : 

Waving drawn a powerful picture of the 
nature and necessity of personal religion, 
in treating the first question he thus appeals 
to the heart :— 


“If my question, ‘Is it well with thee?’ 
can be answered conscientiously, and in the 
fear of God, in the affirmative, it will be 
equivalent to your asserting that you have 
truly repented of your sins, and are deter- 
mined to live a new and holy life to the 
glory of God; that you have experienced a 


change in the affections of your heart; and 
that, as a sinner, you have taken, as a free 
unmerited mercy, the salvation of the gospel, 


and received Christ as your Saviour. If this 
be so, from my soul I greet you in the name 
of Jesus Christ, ‘happy art thou, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed this unto you, 
but my Father in heaven.’ If my question, 
‘Is it well with thee?’ cannot be thus an- 
swered, then your silence or your negative 
is equivalent to the declaration, ‘I have not 
repented, I have not experienced a change of 
heart, I have not accepted the offers of God 
in the gospel of his Son, and Christ is not 
my Saviour.’ And is it so in relation to any 
wife or mother who reads this page? Then, 
as to yourself, you are at this moment under 
the curse, and nothing keeps you from the 
condemnation of eternal death, but the brittle 
thread which connects you with life. Were 
you to die this instant, your soul would be 
lost, and lost by your own rejection of an 
offered mercy. At this moment you are 
utterly unqualified for the station which you 
fill; your responsibility to God cannot be 
answered ; your husband, if he is in the same 
condition of impenitence, has no hope of sal- 
vation, so far as your influence is concerned ; 
and your children learn, from the mother’s 
example, only that which is to ruin their 
souls. Unless by some mercy of God, which 
shall rescue them by grace, next to miracu- 
lous, they are drinking in, morning, noon, 
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and night, the easily learned lesson of neg- 
lect of God ; for, grant that you teach them 
a formal acknowledgment of God, think you 
not that they are capable of observation? I 
tell you, mothers, do what you please on the 
score of religion, you cannot deceive your 
children, your lessons are cold-hearted, and 
ignorantly given; your loved ones you are 
taking by the hand, and leading them to 
ruin ; for, while you point them with your 
finger to God, by your life you draw them 
down to earth. To no being on the earth 
can you be permanently and essentially use- 
ful; to husband and children will you be a 
real detriment, until to the question, ‘Is it 
well with thee?’ you can take up the an- 
swer, in truth and sincerity of heart, ‘ It is 
well.’ ”’—p. 38 to 40. 


Admirable as this may appear, we think 
the next will be found equally impressive. 
Speaking of the human means of leading 
the husband on the way to Zion, he 
says :— 


“ There is one point to which I have now 
to direct your attention, and without which 
all other efforts will fail of their full success. 
If it is well with you, I have thus far taken 
for granted, that you will exhibit to your 
husband in your life the visible image of that 
christianity, which is portrayed in the gospel 
by its Author. For a true christian is very 
beautifully and emphatically pronounced, by 
an apostle, an ‘ epistle of Christ, known and 
read of all men.’ And ifa christian is an 
‘epistle of Christ,’ so clearly written, that 
the character may be known, and read of all, 
surely it will be legible to one whose eye of 
observation is constantly studying that ‘ epis- 
tle,’ in the life and conversation of his wife. 
If it is well ‘with thee, I have taken it for 
granted, that every proper opportunity will 
be employed to press the mighty subject of 
religion on your husband, in the retired in- 
tercourse of social conversation, guided by a 
discretion, which is to be gained by prayer and 
experience. But, if it is ‘well with thee,’ 
there is another duty to be superadded, 
which cannot, and must not be neglected. 
I mean special prayer to God, for the object 
which should be dearest to your heart—the 
conversion of your husband. If it is ‘ well 
with thee,’ you, of course, have your regular 
hours of stated private devotion. These are 
the holiest and tenderest hours of a real 
christian’s life. These are times when the 
sorrows of the heart can be laid open to that 
God of whom none can be jealous. If it is 
‘well with thee,’ these are the hours when 
this whole matter will be spread out, in all 
its length and breadth, before God, who will 
enter into your sorrows, and attend to the 
minutest petition. If it is ‘well with thee,’ 
when in these hallowed hours you are en- 
gaged in sweet communion with ‘ your Fa- 
ther, who seeth in secret,’ let your tongue 
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never tire, while it is burdened with suppli- 
cation for the salvation of your husband. 
That prayer, of which it is beautifully said, 
that it 


‘opens heaven, and lets down 
A stream of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man, in audience with the Deity,’ 


will surely never rise more fervently, than 
when it is connected with the salvation of 
the individual with whom your earthly des- 
tinies are united. This is a duty which can 
give no offence, because, as it is unseen, its 
reproach is unfelt; and where even an ap- 
proach to conversation will not be permitted, 
there can be no attempt to hinder you from 
asking, as a rich boon from Heaven, the sal- 
vation of him whom, it is at least supposed, 
you hold most dear on earth. 

“T need not spend much time in urging 
this duty, I am persuaded ; because it is one 
which a christian woman can find no reluc- 
tance in performing. Fear of giving offence, 
fear of doing injury, native timidity, and a 
variety of other causes, may raise great ob- 
stacles in the way of the duty of conversa- 
tion, but here there is nothing to interpose. 
Your hallowed hour of intercourse with God 
your husband will never wish to interdict, 
let his opposition of heart to God be what it 
may; and that hour may, and must, and will 
be spent by you, not in the mere selfish spi- 
ritual preparation of your own heart, but in the 
sincere, the earnest, the agonizing prayer for a 
boon which you cannot but esteem, at least next 
to your own salvation—the salvation of your 
husband : ‘God, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.’ Pursue this prayerful 
tenor of your way, regardless of every dis- 
couragement, ‘in hope believe even against 
hope,’ and sooner, perhaps, than you are 
are, you may be enabled to return to the 
question, ‘Is it well with thy husband ?’ an 
answer, to which joy may nearly choke the 
utterance, ‘It is well.’ And then, it being 
* well with thee,’ and ‘well with thy hus- 
band,’ there will come down to earth, to bless 
all the reiations of life, the refreshing atmo- 
sphere of paradise. I do not say that you 
will be exempt from affliction; you may 
even find that, to purify your character, trial 
after trial may be necessary ; but all will be 
sanctified, and all will be blest by the con- 
sciousness of an united interest in eternal 
things. With good and evil your life may 
be chequered, but this saying of the poet will 
be true, 

* Though tears may sometimes mingle there, 

The cup will still be sweet.’ 

“ And then will be experienced what one 
has said, who spake with the authority of 
inspiration, ‘ All things shall work together 
a to them that love God.’”—p. 70 
to 75. 


We shall conclude with the following 
sketch, which we would call graphic, of 
maternal instruction :— 


“When I ask the question, ‘Is it well 
with thy child?” I also mean to ask if you 
have taken pains to converse with your child 
or children, directly, not merely on the sub- 
ject of religion, but on the state of their own 
souls? Permit me here to give you a caution 
on a subject which I fear may mislead you 
grossly. Many a mother talks to her children 
about religion, and reads to them about reli- 
gion, and is scrupulously exact as to their 
performance of their duties of devotion, and 
yet who has never understood the nature of 
her obligation. To talk about religion to a 
child is one thing; to talk to a child about 
its religious state is quite another; and it is 
only in the strict discharge of this latter 
duty, that a christian mother can come up to 
the measure of her sacred obligations. What 
I ask of you, therefore, is—Have you con- 
versed, and that repeatedly, and fervently, 
with your child, not on the subject of religion 
as a mere matter of speculation, but on the 
subject of his or her practical personal inte- 
rest in the subject, ‘so that you know exactly 
the spiritual condition of your child? It is 
only when you have thus become acquainted 
with the heart of your child, that you can 
adapt your instructions so as thoroughly to 
tell on the conscience. And on the matter 
of conversation, you have none, or very few 
of the difficulties which surround you in re- 
lation to the same sort of influence on your 
husband. Your children are bound to listen 
to you; they are in the habit of listening to 
you, and it is their greatest pleasure during 
certain periods of their lives to listen to your 
instruction. What is there so sweet to a 
child as the mother’s voice ? from her mouth 
it is accustomed to take the law, and to a 
child, the topics of religion, when presented 
by a mother, are of most absorbing interest. 
It is a fact, upon which every christian mo- 
ther has a right to build most extraordinary 
comfort, that in pressing this subject on her 
children at a suitable age, she has, by the 
merciful providence of God, certain sympa- 
thies in their bosoms which renders her task 
comparatively easy; and, moreover, as @ 
matter of ministerial experience, I can in- 
form every christian mother, that I have 
scarcely ever met with a conversion in more 
mature years, where the individual has not 
been able to recur to early lessons of mater- 
nal religious instruction. If I ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Is it well with thy child?’ and any 
mother whose eye rests on this page is com- 
pelled to answer, Jt is not well, I would turn 
that mother’s attention to her own course, 
and ask her if she has ever exerted her ma- 
ternal influence in a direct, personal, practi- 
cal appeal to that child’s heart and consci- 
ence? And if she has not, she need not be 
surprised at the result; for to scarcely any 
one else on earth could that child look, and 
who could do a mother’s office but the mo- 
ther herself? You may tell me, that you 
have talked to the child on religious subjects, 
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and read religious stories, and picked out the 
most interesting portions of the bible, and 
caused them to be committed to memory, 
and taught the child the catechism and its 
prayers. And, truly, with this have you 
satisfied your conscience! Let me tell you, 
you have done little more than nothing; you 
have never reached the mind of the child, 
and its heart you do not appear to have 
aimed at. I lay upon you the necessity of 
personal application to the heart and consci- 
ence of your child ; and if you do not attend 
to this, you do most unquestionably fail in 
your duty, and you are chargeable with that 
child’s ruin if it grows up without hope and 
without God.”—p. 92 to 96. 

After these extracts, any further commen- 
dation on our parts would be superfluous, 
as the work itself will carry its own recom- 
mendation to the heart and conscience of 


the reader. 
——— 


Review.—A Commentary upon the Holy 
Bible. By Henry and Scott ; with Oc- 
casional Observations and Notes from 
other Writers. Matthew to Acts. Re- 
ligious Tract Society. London. 1833. 


We have for some time been watching the 
progress of this work, and have carefully 
perused each successive volume as it has 
issued from the press, and can assure our 
readers, that it was with no ordinary plea- 
sure we heard of another Part having made 
its appearance. It is in our opinion by far 
the best Family Commentary extant. It is 
not like some works of this description a 
digest of barren criticisms and learned 
triflings ; nor, like others, a string of real or 
fancied illustrations of Scripture taken from 
reported customs and manners of eastern 
climes:—we have here nothing of that 
puerility and mere recapitulation of the 
contents of the various sections of the 
Word of God, which are to be found with 
such frequency in another Commentary 
under the name of “ Exposition ;” a mere 
summing up, in other language, of what 
had previously been read, a sort of literary 
“ idem per idem :” but here the reader will 
find good, substantial, sober sense ; some- 
thing to edify his mind, and to enlarge his 
acquaintance with the inspired volume. 
The compiler’s chief end (if we may judge 
from the internal evidence which these 
volumes supply) appears to have been the 
edification of his readers. For this pur- 
pose, although he has drawn largely and 
chiefly from those standard and deservedly 

pular works of Henry and Scott, yet he 
as not disdained to introduce a happy 
thought or a pithy observation from other 
writers; who, in his judgment, have been 


more felicitous in their conceptions and 
illustrations of any particular passage. We 
have not the siauien cf knowing to whom 
we are indebted for these volumes ; report 
says, to a pious and learned lay gentle- 
man, who has benevolently undertaken this 
good work with no other reward than the 
hope of inspiring others with the same 
relish for the Word of life, and a like com- 
fort in perusing it, which he himself 
enjoys :—but, however this be, we regard 
ourselves as under no mean obligations to 
their author, They must have cost him 
much time and labour, as in the present 
volume there are not fewer than one hun- 
dred distinct writers referred to, from whom 
extracts have been made; and made, too, 
with so much judgment, and consistency, 
that although there are among them men 
of very opposite views of religious truth, 
yet do they here all harmonize like the 
chords of the harp of Aolus, and send 
forth in unison the most divine and hea- 
venly strains. 

One word ere we dismiss the present vo- 
lume, which is in all respects worthy of its 
kindred predecessors, as to the practical 
utility of the work for family reading, upon 
which we venture to think that a more satis- 
factory statement cannot be given than that 
which has come under our own personal 
knowledge, that, owing to the beautiful 
simplicity of style and sacred unction 
which pervades the work, it has in some 
instances become so great a favourite with 
children, servants, and strangers, who have 
been occasionally present when it has been 
read, that several additional copies have 
thereby been purchased, and often addi- 
tional portions of the comment have been 
read as a recreation, when the ordinary 
service of the family has ceased. 

The volume before us is adorned with 
two neatl; executed maps, and a beautifully 
engraved plan of Jerusalem and its temple ; 
and is published at the extremely moderate 
price of six shillings for sir hundred and 
forty-eight pages of closely printed matter ! 

—_—_—__ 


Review.—A Tribute of Filial Sympathy, 
to the Memory of a Beloved Father ; or, 
Memoirs of the late Mr. John Morison, 
of Millseat, Aberdeenshire; with the 
Funeral Sermons preached on occasion 
of his Death, by his two Sons. By John 
Morison, DD. London. 1833, 


We do not envy the man who would deem 
the publication of this volume by any means 
an intrusive exhibition of private and per. 
sonal feeling. There is no trait in the 
human character so lovely, and none, the 
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public exhibition of which is likely to 
exercise so beneficial a moral influence on 
others, as filial piety ; and the charm of this 
most becoming feeling is, in the present 
instance, much enhanced by two consider. 
ations, which strongly recommend this little 
volume to the attention of every class of 
readers. The one is, the exemplary cha- 
racter of its subject, in whose life death 
there is much to instruct and to interest :— 
and the second is,—the known abilities of 
its excellent author, whose filial affectior is 
exhibited in its pages, under the sanction 
of such intellectual sagacity as shews it to 
be, not a blind and instinctive feeling, but 
the result of a rational and fond appreci- 
ation of his father’s exceliences. We are 
sorry we cannot find room for an extended 
criticism on this volume, but we very con- 
fidently and cordially recommend it to our 
readers. The memoir is beautifully drawn 
up, and the sermons are exceedingly appro- 
priate and touching. 





QUTRAGES IN JAMAICA. 


Tue ‘Jamaica Watchman’ of Aug. the 3rd 
has just arrived, and contains an account, 
which we subjoin, of further atrocities per- 
petrated by the wretches who infest that 
island. It is nota little to the honour of 
the Baptist Missionaries, that they are the 
objects of such persecution : — 


“ We regret to learn,” says the Editor, 
“that a feeling of hostility towards the 
Baptist Missionaries still continues to de- 
velop itself in individuals, who really 
ought to have a little more regard for their 
own characters as men, and the responsi- 
ble situation they fill as magistrates. It can- 
not but be manifest to the most wilfully 
blind, that opposition to such useful and 
inoffensive men is not only unavailing, if 
thereby it is hoped to prevent them from 
doing good to the more ignorant portion of 
our population—but criminal, and in the 
highest degree reprehensible. How these 
men can shut their eyes to the fact, that 
illegal proceedings, such as those they have 
been engaged in, can never have the effect 
of silencing these ministers of the Gospel, 
or preventing them from discharging faith- 
fully their important duties, we know not. 
They seem, however, determined to remain 
unconvinced of the impropriety of their 
conduct, and the absolute futility of their 
endeavours. But, notwithstanding the in- 
disputable evidence their conduct furnishes 
of their labouring under a judicial blind- 
ness, charity bids us hope that the period 
may yet arrive, in which they will be con- 


vinced of the criminality of their conduct, 
and be able to form something like a cor- 
rect idea of the extent of injury they have 
inflicted on the island—of the degree of 
disgrace they have brought upon them- 
selves. 

“We have been led to these remarks 
from a circumstance which occurred at Old 
Harbour, some particulars respecting which 
have been furnished us, and are now laid 
before the public, with the hope that expo- 
sure will operate as a check, and prevent a 
recurrence, If the parties are not entirely 
bereft of every sense of shame and gentle- 
manly feeling, they will in future carefully 
avoid the commission of acts which stamp 
them with the character of blackguards, 
and disturbers of the public peace. 

“On Tuesday the 30th ult. says our 
informant, a party of white men met at the 
house of Timothy Flannagan, the keeper of 
a store and billiard-room at Old Harbour, 
for what purpose is best known to them- 
selves. About midnight one of them, 
named Smith, the master of the ship Hec- 
tor, of London, who was about to sail in 
the morning, came to the front gate of Miss 
Craddock’s house, the upper part of which 
is occupied by Mr. Taylor, the Baptist 
Missionary, and commenced knocking most 
furiously.—Mr. Taylor, awakened by the 
noise, inquired who was there; but no 
answer was returned. Smith next got over 
the fence, went up the back steps, and 
knocked violently at Mr. T’s door, who 
again inquired who was there? but received 
no answer. Mr. Taylor then called up his 
servant, who went to the door, when Smith 
asked for Miss Armstrong, and was told by 
him to knock below. Smith then asked,— 
where is the parson? Tell him I want 
him; and commenced to use threatening, 
abusive, and the most disgusting language. 
He then with great force knocked against 
the blinds, and continued abusing Mr. T. 
It was some considerable time before either 
Miss Craddock or her daughter was roused, 
and made sensible of the shameful conduct 
of this man. Mr. Taylor now found it 
necessary to speak, and warned him to de- 
sist; he, however, became more furious, 
but soon went away, and in a few minutes 
returned with an armed party. Miss Crad- 
dock knowing them, imprudently opened 
her gate and let them in. Their names are 
— Timothy Flannagan, a store - keeper ; 
Winship, with a pistol ; Johnson, a Cus- 
tom-house Officer, with a sword; and 
M‘Cook and Hannaford, magistrates ; and 
some others. Flannagan said, Tar and fea- 
ther him. The others recommended that 


he should be pulled out of his bed, Mr, 
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Taylor and several of the inmates stood 
unperceived at the top of the stairs, and 
heard all that passed, and when Mr. I. 
found that some of the party appeared 
resolved to rush up stairs upon him, he 
made his escape in his night-dress out at 
the back door, leaving his servant to see 
the end of the disturbance. He entered 
one of the out-houses first, but was soon 
advised to ieave it. He next took refuge 
at the house of one of his friends, a Miss 
Cain, and information was soon brought 
that the party talked of coming to search 
for Mr. T. and beat Miss C, He then 
took refuge in a negro hut, where he con. 
tinued until the servants brought the pleas- 
ing intelligence that the whole party were 
gone away. Had Mr. T. shewn himself, 
it is probabable he would have been se- 
riously injured, if not murdered, by these 
unprincipled men.” 
er 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue #stival season of 1833 commenced on 
July 15th, and may be divided into two 
rts; the first of which extended from 
uly 15th to August 30th ; it contained four 
principal anemonal periods. The two first 
days of the season were accompanied with 
north-easterly winds ; but the weather, which 
was very fine, was distinct from that which 
accompanied the last period of the solstitial 
season; these winds soon gave place to the 
south-westerly, which continued until the 
27th. The weather, during this period, was 
generally showery, except on the 22d and 
23d, when continued rain fell during the 
forenoon ; the three last days were unac- 


’ companied with rain. The mean tempera- 


ture of the two first days of the season was 
64 degrees, and of the first south-west period 
63.73 degrees, the prevailing wind being 
north-west. The next period was north- 
easterly, and occupied eleven days; its 
mean temperature was 61.18 degrees, and 
its prevailing wind north-east ; the weather 
was generally fine, but six days were ac- 
companied with a little rain. The following 
south.westerly period commenced on the 
8th of August, and continued until the 24th ; 
four days only were accompanied with rain, 
which was very slight on the 16th and 20th, 
and rather considerable on the 10th and 
18th: on the 19th a gale commenced which 
continued until the 24th, it was confined to 
he south-west and north-west points, in. 
cluding the west, and arrived at its maximum 
on the 2ist: the mean temperature of the 
period was 59 degrees, and the prevailing 
wind south-west. This was followed by a 
short north-easterly period, which occurred 


on the 25th and 26th, its mean temperature 
was 59 degrees ; the wind at this time made 
a circuit round the compass, similar to that 
which it made on the 14th and 15th of 
June ; and it may be remarked, that on that 
occasion the change was preceded by a gale: 
a little rain fell on the 25th. The remaining 
days of this part of the A’stival season were 
fine, the period being a south-westerly one ; 
its mean temperature was 60.5 degrees, and 
its prevailing wind south-west. The mean 
temperature of the southwesterly periods 
was 61 degrees, and that of the north- 
easterly 61.27 degrees: the prevailing wind 
of the former was south-west, and of the 
latter north-east ; the maximum of the former 
was 72 degrees; it occurred on July 27th, 
when the direction of the wind was north- 
westerly ; the minimum of 56 degrees was 
observed on the 12th and 13th of August ; 
the direction of the wind on the former day 
was north-easterly, and on the latter north- 
westerly ; the range of these periods was 
consequently 16 degrees. The maximum 
of the north-easterly periods was 73 degrees, 
it occurred on the 28th of July, the direction 
of the wind being north-easterly ; the mini- 
mum of 55 degrees was noticed on the 7th 
of August, when the direction of the wind 
was northerly; the range of these periods 
was therefore 18 d The range of 
this portion of the A‘stival season was 18 
degrees, its mean temperature being 61.08 
degrees, and its prevailing wind south- 
west, 


GLEANINGS., 


Manufactures and Population —Of the million and 
a half of individuals whom the cotton manufactory 
now employs, the greater number are in the county 
of Lancaster, and have been added to its population 
solely by this manufacture. In the year 1700. - 
cashire numbered only 166,200 ivhabitants, (about 
the present population of one of its seaports, and less 
than that of its manafacturing metropolis:) in 1750, 
the population was 297,400 ; in 1801, it had grown to 
672,565 ; and in 1831, to 1,336,854; being an increase 
of more than eight-fold in 130 years, of four-aud-a- 
half-fold in the last 80 years, and of two-fold within 
the last 30 years! ‘lhe population of Lan i 
and Renfrewshire, the principal seats of the manu- 
facture in Scotland, has increased in an almost equal 

i The parish of Manchester has inc 
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Stuart's Commentary on the Hebrews, republished 
under the Superintendence of Dr. Henderson, will be 
published Nov. ist, in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 14s. uniform 
wish Sonnet ’s Commentary on the Romans, recently 


pu . 
ritual Vegetation ; or, the Blade, the Ear, and 
anya Corn in the Ear. By J. Adey; price 4d. 

Iso, by the same Author j A 

The Two Talents; or, Memoirs of Charlotte T'amp- 
kin, a Pious Servant, price 3d. 

The Hope and Duty of the Church ; a Sermon deli- 
vered in Grosvenor Street Chapel, Manchester, at 
the Annual Meeting of the East Lancashire: Aux. 
il Missionary Society, June 18, 1833. By Andrew 

. Published b: west 


Writings of the Rey. Rowland Hili_ By W. Jones, 
M. A. to which will be added Fifteen Sermons 
preached in the 89th and fast year of his Life. 

Part VIII. of the Artificer’s Complete Lexicon. 
By J. Bennett, Engineer, &c. 


In the Press. 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1834, will 
be published Oct. Tah containing nls shy“ i highly- 
finished Engravings. With Poems by L. E. L. Demy 
Quarto, tastefully bound. Price One Guinea. 

A Quarto Edition of the Homilies, to be published 
for the Prayer Book and Homily Society, and ex- 
pected to ready in the course of the present 


month, 

The Lives of British Actresses who have Inter- 
married with Noble Families. lo 4 Vols. post Bro. 
By W. Stubbs, A M. 

The Fifth Part of the New Trqnslotion sf {io Hely 


tical y, deduced from the Nataral Laws of 
Social Welfare, and applied to the Present State of 
Britain. By G. Poulet mares, .P. F.R.S., Ne, 

The Moral of Flowers; illustrated by Coloured 

Engravings, from Drewings made from Nature ex- 
'y for this work. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Part IIl. of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Diction- 
ary and the concluding Part of his History, &c. of 
\ Cn enguad Cathedral, will appear in the ensuing 
inte 


Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, will appear shortly. 
British Tariff, for 1833-4; with the Consolidation 


taining the Duties payable on pesetas oods im- 
ported: into Great Britsin and Ireland, the Isle of 

an. the Island of Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
Hope, New South Wales, and the British Possessions 


Officers of the Revenue, Merchants, Shi 
Brokers, and Agents, Captains of Ships, Warehouse- 
all Persons trading in Articles of Foreign Pro- 
duction. By Robert jis, Esq. Principal Computer, 
oom, Cus'om-house, London, Compiler of the 
8,” &e 





To meet 
intelligent but poorer classes of the community, the 
Proprietors of “ Cuvier’s Avimal Kingdom ri 
ac edition of that great work, now pub- 
ng, With coloured plates. cheap edition will 
consist of = the same paper! and type ; it will 
also contain the fall complement of = (five buo- 
dood) bat wee Se'anactonas. rice 6d. To be 
weekly. 
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v at the i b » in May last. 

By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. being the’ First 

Series of an Annual Lecture, to be delivered at the 

works Chiiedign’s Golden H Promises of 
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Scripture in Verse. *'By W. CD. Dedicated by 

permission, to James Montgomery, Esq. 
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